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hat phenomenon of the American 
industrial system—the annual busi- 
ness convention—will pass this month 
another conclusive test of merit. 
. The American Gas Associa- 
tion’s sessions in Atlantic City and 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association’s giant exhibition are 
expected to draw close to ten thou- 
sand persons from all sections of 
the industry. Incidental to the main 
sessions, an excellent program of 
entertainment has been arranged 
for gas men and their ladies. But 
underlying the air of joyful reunion 
will be a serious vein. This thirtieth 
annual convention is also a not- 
to-be-missed opportunity for the en- 
tire gas business to re-assess its aims, 
its strength and its problems. . . 
A look at the critical international 
scene should tell the most casual 
observer that the new year will bring 
rapid and drastic changes in the na- 
tional economy—increased expendi- 
tures for defense and an accelerated 
program of aid to other countries 
are in prospect. Whatever form 
America’s preparedness program 
assumes, it is certain that the gas in- 
dustry will play an important role 
in meeting over-all fuel needs. . . . 
Gas week in Atlantic City should 
prove invaluable as a clearing house 
of information. Therefore, we sin- 
cerely urge that all delegates pon- 
der deeply the messages which they 
carry home so that 1948 will mark 
the beginning of a new era of serv- 
ice both to the public and the nation. 
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Curtain rises on Convention 





‘An American institution of time-tested and far-reaching 
A effectiveness will hold the nation’s spotlight this month 
' 4s the thirtieth annual convention of the American Gas As- 
“sociation and exhibition of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association is held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 4-8. The 
event will demonstrate once again the fundamental sound- 
“ness, stability and resourcefulness of the gas industry in meet- 
‘ing the problems of the new scientific age. 
|. As this issue of the MONTHLY comes off the press, approxi- 
“mately 10,000 of the gas industry's representatives will be 
| getting a first-hand report on the most compelling national 
industry problems. More than 100 speakers, chosen from 
"within and outside the industry for their exceptional experi- 
"ence and ability, will give their views at 22 separate sessions. 


In addition to the general sessions, there will be separate 
"meetings of the Manufactured and Natural Gas Departments, 
“and the Accounting, Residential Gas, Industrial and Com- 
"mercial Gas, and Technical Sections. Home Service, person- 
nel, and dealer meetings will round out a program which 
“pfomises a wealth of information on all phases of industry 
| activities. 

When this vast amount of factual information is com- 
bined with the spectacle of the record-breaking exhibition 
“sponsored by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
| there is no question of the dividends forthcoming from this 
Convention. Space in the exhibition has been completely 
“sold out and manufacturers are expected to display more ad- 
' vanced models incorporating new developments than have 

| ever before been assembled in one place. No matter how 
complete the reports of returning delegates, it will be difficult 
if not impossible for them to convey the thrill of seeing the 

_ vast municipal auditorium, filled from one end to the other 
with the latest model gas appliances. 

Program headliners include many outstanding industry 
leaders. Since the September issue of the MONTHLY went 
| to press, the following have been added to the general ses- 

sions program: A. B. Hossack, president, American Appraisal 


Co., New York; Dr. William A. Irwin, economist, The 
American Bankers Association, New York; Edward Falck, 
chief consultant on power and utilities, National Security 
Resources Board, Washington, D. C., and Dr. Clyde E. Wil- 
liams, director, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Standing at the peak of its service to the country, with 
more than 21 million customers, the gas industry is wrestling 
with the problems of a rapidly expanding economy and a 
number of speakers will direct their remarks to various 
phases of this phenomenon. Demands for service that can- 
not be satisfied completely and broad-gauged public relations 
topics are high on the agenda of the convention. Experts 
from regulatory bodies and business will review the prodigi- 
ous efforts to enlarge the gas supply and financial and other 
aspects of the industry's unprecedented expansion program. 

The penetration of natural gas into many new markets and 
its increasing utilization in manufactured gas areas will re- 
ceive special attention. One constructive trend to be as- 
sayed is the increasing unity of these two branches of the 
industry. It is recognized that the futures of both branches 
are bound up in the changing patterns of the nation’s natural 
resources and technological developments. 

Synthetic fuels are looming larger on the national horizon 
and their potentialities will be discussed at Atlantic City. 
There will also be reports on the immediate and long-term 
supplies of coal, oil and coke. 


Promotion, advertising and research—the triple-threat 
backfield of the Association’s progressive Par plan—have a 
prominent place on the program. The integrated and coordi- 
nated national sales programs which have been front-page 
news this past year will be reviewed as well as the ever- 
widening gas industry research effort. 

Many other topics are on tap for the convention-goer. The 
composite result should be another milestone in the industry's 
steady progress in the vanguard of public service. For com- ° 
plete reports of the convention, see the November MONTHLY. 


4D. 8. Martin (left), superintendent distribution department, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, checking installation 
of 24-inch high pressure gas main in Indianapolis with construction company official. Photo by Larry H. Ruff 
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facts 
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A pictorial tour 
of test kitchens where 
gas equipment 


plays a prominent role 














“We want our readers to know all about what is new in gas equipment C ion,” where gas test kitchens have been in continuous use for 13 
and to make availab!e to our food department the very best in cooking 
equipment,” says Elizabeth Beveridge, equipment editor, “Woman’s Home 





he food business is the largest in- 

dustry in the world, for no matter 
what happens people must eat. 

Those who write about food and the 
manufacturers who produce it must, 
therefore, constantly check their food 
facts and production by precision test- 
ing. Much of this vitally important 
work is done in test kitchens which are 
tully equipped and resemble the kitchen 
in the average American home. 

Editors and food manufacturers know 
that two out of three families in this 
country cook with gas. Therefore many 
magazines and food companies have 
equipped their kitchens with gas appli- 
ances in order to test under conditions as 
close as possible to those in the home. 

As many families are still using older 
gas ranges, some test kitchens have been 
planned along the same line. However, 
as sales of shiny new gas ranges continue 
to rise, increasing numbers of test kitch- 
ens have been adapted to make use of 
the latest scientific gas equipment and 
stepsaving arrangements. 

Many of the leading women’s mag- 
azines such as Ladies Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s and Better Homes and Gardens 


years. The kitchen shown above is one of several which the magazine 
uses for testing, food preparation, 


and gas equipment and its testing 


are now in the process of renovating 
their kitchens, following which they will 
be equipped with gas appliances. But 
that is another story which will be told 
in a future issue of the MONTHLY. 
Here is a pictorial tour of test kitchens 
of seven large magazines, advertising 
agencies and food companies showing 
gas equipment for all kinds of testing, 
food preparation and photography. 
Starting the tour at the top of this 
page you will be introduced to some of 
the most scientific testing establishments 
in the country. You will visit Woman's 
Home Companion, MacFadden Publica- 
tions, American Home magazine, Family 
Circle, Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn advertising agency, General 
Foods Corp., and The Borden Company. 





5.) “Baking is our business,” 


sumer service kitchens we try to approximate conditiow 


says Marie Sellers (im 
director of consumer service at General Foods. “In thea 





the average American home, as of the present day, 


so many gas ranges are of prewar vintage.” The 
Kitchen includes two kitchenette-size ranges, o 


range, and laboratory-type baking ovens. General | 





ve ¢ kitchens, a complete 
kitchen with a gas range and gas urns, a home 
center and a test kitchen in their research la 
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2.) This all-gas kitchen has been renovated within the past 
two years by “Family Circle’ magazine, which is sold in nine 
chain groceries across the country. The magazine helps readers 
by testing with the type equipment used in the average home 


jaan 









1.) Batten-Barton, Durstine and Osborn advertising agency re- 
cently renovated their test kitchen and installed a gas refrigerator 
and gas range. Grace Manney is in charge of food tests, and from 
these information is sent on to consumers and food manufacturers 



























3.) Mrs. Lila Martin (center), supervisor of 
Borden’s test kitchen, and her assistants are 
trying out new ways of using their company’s 
many products. The cooking tests, as you can 
see, are being performed on a gas range 





4.) Two and a half million readers of ‘‘American Home’’ magazine learn 
about new food products and tempting ways of using them through the 
magazine's excellent food pages. Cooking tests are made on gas ranges, 
correct storage in the gas refrigerator. This is just one corner of ““Ameri- 
con Home’s” several test kitchens. 

6.) When test kitchens of the home economics department at MacFadden 
Publications were moved into new quarters recently, gas equipment was 
reinstalled. Recipes, menus, and food produc's are tested here for the 
readers of six different magazines—‘True Story,’ ‘True Experience,” 
"Photoplay,” “True Romance,” ‘Radio Mirror,” and “True Love” 
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California ties in 


with hot water magic 








A. G. A. program 
basts of summer and 


fall warm-up campaign 


i. pane Cali- 
A malat activity fornia Gas 
Company and 
Southern Counties Gas Company have 
used the 1948 American Gas Associa- 
tion program ‘For Hot Water Magic 
Gas Has Got It’’ as the basis for a sum- 
mer and fall warm-up promotional pro- 
gtam for some 1,500 water heater 
dealers. The program was activated 
with the cooperation of water heater 
manufacturers. 

Here is how the two companies have 
participated in this national gas water 
heater promotion. 

A local advertising and display cam- 
paign broke September 5 and ran for 
a six-weeks period. The advertising de- 
partments of the two companies and 
their agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
developed a series of five hard-hitting 
merchandising newspaper advertise- 
ments (see accompanying _ illustra- 
tions). These were based on specific 
“reason why” copy and quoted facts 
why gas water heating is superior. 
Headlines were used such as “Three 
Times Faster With Gas,” “One-Half 
the Cost” and “49 to 1.” The latter 
headline emphasized the fact that 
Southern California’s new home build- 
ers are choosing gas for water heating 
49 to 1 over other fuels. 

More than 40 daily newspapers in 
the companies’ territories carried a 
weekly insertion and some 200 weekly 
newspapers also carried a representa- 
tive schedule. 

An average of two radio commer- 
cials based on the theme “Hot Water 
Magic’’ were broadcast every night on 


the gas companies’ evening concert 
program. These broadcasts reach 
throughout Southern California and 
have an unusually high rating for this 
type of program. 

Four hundred 24-sheet outdoor post- 
ers were posted throughout the terri- 
tory served by the companies and a 
showing of cards in more than 2,000 
street cars and buses duplicated the out- 
door board. 

Special point-of-sale material em- 
phasized the economy advantage of au- 
tomatic gas water‘ heaters. Striking 
window decalcomania valances featur- 
ing automatic gas water heaters were 
offered to dealers at no cost. 

Large, colorful posters emphasized 
to consumers the personal satisfaction 
of sufficient hot water. Specific direc- 
tion of the sales effort towards larger 
capacity water heaters was made by 





charts advising the correct-size wate 
heater to meet different requirements 
These were placed in the windows of 
gas company display offices and deal. 
ers’ stores. Gas company represent, 
tives helped dealers install colorfy) 
water heater tank streamers, wall pos 
ers and counter cards. These counte 
cards duplicated the 400 outdoor bil}. 
boards. Every possible avenue was used 
to drive the message across in thes 
outlets. Ample supplies of selected gas 
water heater promotional booklets for 
consumer consumption were strategi. 
cally placed. 

Water heater manufacturers COop- 
erated fully and their sales representa. 
tives followed through by talking-up 
the campaign and providing newsp. 
per advertising mats for their individ. 
ual dealers. Gas company representa 
tives were equipped with samples of all 
promotional material, including ad. 
vance copies of the newspaper adver. 
tisements and a complete schedule of 
the insertion dates for each area to en- 
able the dealer to tie in his own adver. 
tising. 

This promotional program was han- 
dled through the offices of F. M. Fos. 
ter, manager of residential sales, South. 
ern California Gas Co., and F. S. Par. 
menter, assistant manager of appliance 
sales, Southern Counties Gas Company. 
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Selling punch is emphasized in these advertisements which, beginning the week of September 5 
through October 15, will appear in every daily newspaper in the California gas companies’ territory 
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pana starts 
A PAR activity another new 

year in the As- 
sociation’s national cooperative advertis- 
ing program. This is the thirteenth con- 
secutive year in which the gas utility 
has endeavored to develop a wider pub- 
lic recognition of gas service and mod- 
em gas appliances and equipment 
through the advertising pages of Amer- 
ica’s most influential consumer maga- 
zinesand business papers. 

The budget remains the same as for 
last year, namely, $800,000. The respec- 
tive allocations for domestic gas adver- 
tising, industrial and commercial gas 
advertising, sales promotion and ad- 
Ministration are unchanged. 

Tested and enthusiastically approved 
for a period of 12 months, the domestic 
advertising program for the new year 
will continue to promote automatic gas 
tanges built to “CP” standards. The 
1948-49 schedule calls for 80 insertions, 
titculation of 32 million, and total mes- 
Sages running up to 280 million. Nine 
manufacturers who advertise nationally 
and two who advertise regionally have 
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All phases of 


already pledged themselves to support 
the program for the coming year. The 
estimated volume of their advertising 
for the next 12 months will be substan- 
tially the same as for the current year. 

The first two advertisements in the 
continued campaign on automatic gas 
ranges are reproduced on the inside 
cover of this issue of the MONTHLY. It 
will be noted that they retain all the 
basic selling ideas of the present cam- 
paign which has been an outstanding 
success, while adding some new fea- 
tures which should gain increased 
reader interest. The New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen continues to be promoted. 
The Servel gas refrigerator will be fea- 
tured by name. Illustrations of ranges 
of participating manufacturers and 
identification of these by brand name 
will be shown with the ranges in action 
cooking food. 

The opening advertisement in the 
1948-49 series features the owl as an 
illustrative device. Six owls are shown 
in each advertisement, and during the 
month of October some 186 million 
owls will find themselves on the ad- 
vertising pages of some of the largest 
circulation magazines in America. These 


include: Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Woman's Home 


Companion, Better Homes & Gardens, 
American Home and Parents’. 

The heading for the October adver- 
tisement is “Words to the Wise!’’ No- 
vember issues of magazines will feature 
the wishbone and the heading, “Name 
Your Wish.” December issues will fea- 
ture the pine tree with the heading “If 
You're Pining For. . . 

The cooperative character of the 
“Gas Has Got It” program on auto- 
matic gas ranges has been a major fac- 
tor in encouraging range manufac- 
turers to increase their use of national 
advertising and step up materially all 
supporting promotional activities. Il- 
lustrated articles on gas ranges and gas 
cooking have appeared in increasing 
number in the magazines carrying 
A. G. A. advertising. Other magazines 
not presently being used have devoted 
substantial favorable editorial space to 
the many improvements now found in 
strictly modern gas ranges. Since this 
has been a “leader” campaign it has 
stimulated the sale of all types of gas 
ranges. Also, as expected, it has exerted 
a favorable influence on the wider pub- 
lic acceptance of all domestic gas equip- 
ment. 
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The owl will be featured as an illustrative device 
in the opening advertisement of the series 


The second phase of the over-all na- 
tional advertising program covers the 
promotion of gas fuel for industrial 
and commercial applications. It may 
not be generally known that the Asso- 
ciation has promoted this advertising 
in leading business or trade magazines 
for the last 25 years. Prior to 1935, 
when all national advertising was 
brought under one coordinated head, 
business papers with national circula- 
tion had carried A. G. A. industrial and 
commercial gas advertising for 12 years. 
Since its inception the program has 
hewn to the line, doing a consistent, 
down-to-earth selling job—pushing the 
advantages of gas as a modern in- 
dustrial fuel; emphasizing the dollars 
and cents value of modern gas equip- 
ment; keeping gas in the forefront for 
commercial cooking; promoting new ap- 
plications as they prove themselves in 
use, and generally building prestige for 
gas by selling up-to-dateness and pro- 
gtessiveness of the industry as a whole. 

During the coming year, copy and 
art platforms will continue to follow 
lines demonstrated to have been effec- 
tive in the past. Following the trend 
established during recent years, an in- 
creasing number of advertisements 
will be built on case histories of “end- 
use’ applications obtained at the 
source by members of the Industrial 
and Commercial (Continued on page 48) 
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Annual reports win 





industry Oscars 








ronze “Oscar of Industry” trophies 
for the best 1947 annual reports in 
the manufactured gas and natural gas 
industries, respectively, will be awarded 
to The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., New York, at the annual 
report awards banquet of Financial 
World magazine in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, on October 21, 1948. 
More than 4,000 corporation annual 
reports were submitted in the national 
survey, the eighth in the series, and these 
were judged in 100 industrial classifica- 
tions for the “Best of Industry” awards. 
The independent board of judges 
rated the 1947 report of Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, as best in 
the building equipment field, thus 
qualifying that company too for a bronze 
“Oscar of Industry.’" Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., won third place in this field. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp., Whip- 
pany, N. J., received second place in the 
manufactured gas category for its report, 
and The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., received third-place recognition. 
In the natural gas group, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr., took 
second place and National Fuel Gas Co., 
New York, third place. 


Leading reports in the Public Utilities 
category by regions were selected as fol- 
lows: Canadian—Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., Montreal, followed by South- 
ern Canada Power Co., Montreal, and 
Quebec Power Co., Quebec; Eastern— 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., first, 
followed by Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., and Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Midwestern—Union Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., North American Co., New 
York, and Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., Hammond, Ind.; Southern 
—Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., followed by Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Southwestern—Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., Houston, Texas; Electric 
Power & Light Co., New York, and San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; Western—Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Seattle, Wash. ; Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Citizens Utilities Co., Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 

A total of 2,000 separate reports were 
judged and rated earlier this year on the 
basis of editorial and statistical content 
(60 percent), and format, illustrations 
and typography (40 percent), or a pos- 
sible total of 100 points for each report. 

Of these, 962 annual reports for 
1947, or 48 percent of the 2,000, 
achieved ‘Highest Merit Awards’ and 
became candidates for the bronze “Oscar 
of Industry’ in 100 industrial classifica- 
tions. The proportion of “modern” 
annual reports was only six percent in 
1940 and 43 percent in 1946. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany’s 32-page prize-winning report car- 
ries an attractive aerial view on its front 
cover and an interesting variety of pic- 
tures among its contents. These pictures 
are notable photographically for the ex- 
cellent use which was made of light and 
shadow. 

A section entitled Peoples Gas Facts 
at a Glance is placed in the front of the 





book for the reader's convenience. Nep 
in line are comments on statements gf 


consolidated income and consolidate § 


alance sheets. 

The Columbia Gas System's 28- 
report uses a white-on-black cover ay 
a simplified contents page. 

Some of the outstanding sections ag 
a review of earnings, 1947 in Picturg 
Columbia’s People, Columbia's Stod, 
holders, The System’s Income Dolly 
Cost of Living-Cost of Gas, and G 
Reserves. An over-all map of the ys 
tem in color is carried on the inside bag 
cover. 

Weston Smith, vice-president, Fina. 
cial W orld, and originator of the anmyl 
report surveys, will present the “Oscy 
of Industry” trophies at the annul 
awards banquet. 


EIGHT-YEAR TREND OF MODERNIZED Pusu 
Utitiry ANNUAL REPORTS 
(Number of Companies Issuing Merit 
Winning Reports ) 


Communi- 
cations 
Gas & Tele- Transit 

Year of Electric phone Com- 
Report Companies &Tel. panies Tota 

1940 9 1 0 10 

1941 15 2 l 18 

1942 19 2 l 22 

1943 26 3 1 30 

1944 39 3 3 45 

1945 72 12 7 91 

1946 105 16 8 129 

1947 124 21 9 154 


His tabulation of statistics shows that 
“it is possible to say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the public utilities asa 
group have shown the most progress oi 
any industry, and the gas and electri 
companies in particular. 

“The huge increase in the number of 


Success Formula 


by Avery Giles 


@ Launch that new product with high 
powered sell, 

In newspapers and magazines, as well; 

In spots or sponsored programs, take 
the air; 

Wage your campaign, prepared to é 
and dare! 

Then, lest sales slump, this always § 
expedient: 

Add a stupendous, new improved it 
gredient, 

Tagged with scientific-sounding name: 

Presto! Your product's on the road 
fame! 

~—Printers’ Ink 
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€. Nex Vy) CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS ANNUAL REPORT TIME TABLE AND CHECK LIST ing of the American enterprise system 
nents of WM ye r=. AN ANNUAL REPORT PLANNING GUIDE FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK of which itisa part. 
solidaty a0 gon “Financial W orld has been accused of 
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SaaS | Sima | Ree eecees documents are being read by an increas- 
ions are: ing number of female shareholders. A 
Pictures crm =a" ehiakphandven tial fet tte pens toma | Sayan and an a survey recently completed by Financial 
Ss Stod. cory Scot themes elewete Ye"weeet | coy heme aceence seh nprred | © Woting nd coven of shee en World reveals that 52 percent of the 
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side back Fagen ines cot reel | bowl bee Semenen | Suan pon mn ere a further expansion of the number of 
ror reer feminine investors. 
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> “Oscar mtenicapspte: cover to cover, but they are attracted by 
annul mate cenens alnen tot | Dela Sepens Teta | ial SEE ee ae | Site sama Sm an intriguing cover design, appealing il- 
pm | cen ee | SS | Senses eee 2 ttre tae a lustrations and a narrative that is easy to 
Cintra bn | alate at acs Santon: | “7 Se een fo read. Practically all women will read 
D Pusu EE as the captions and photographs, and many 
corporations are planting their significant 
Merit Careful planning is necessary to produce an annual report which will improve company prestige points of information in a two and three- 
= line message for quick assimilation. 

“A warning note must be sounded, 
sit modernized annual reports during the big investor of 20 years ago, because however, particularly to those corpora- 
n- past eight years provides a strong argu- _ they made it their business to know what tions which have flooded their reports 
es Tod} ment that alert managements are finding was going on throughout the year. with color and pictures without provid- 

0 f it sound practice to keep their share- “The modernized corporation annual 18 the necessary financial explanations, 
8 F holders informed—to win the confidence _ report with its simplified financial state. Comparative statistics and adequate re- 
: and support of the true owners of their ments, understandable editorial content — of the year. 
4 corporations—the very people who are and attractive presentation is no longer A good annual report need not be 
9 F one of the important beneficiaries of the considered a fashion of the times. By elaborate or expensive—its purpose 1s 
a American economic system.” getting its message across to stockhold- not to entertain or amuse its readers, but 
——— U. S. Steel in 1902 is credited with ers, employees and the public through to provide the facts to which the stock- 
the first modernized annual report, Mr. clarified annual reports, management has _ holder is entitled, and in a manner that 
ows thi F Smith declared, but this was a long step done much to improve its prestige and can be readily understood by the aver- 
of con F from the easily readable report of today. to foster a more wholesome understand- age newspaper circulation.” 
pide “Today the modernized annual report 
wo Tis a factual document presenting both 
lect F the favorable and unfavorable factors. \ 
her of | Both the management's achievements ie 
mber of 


and its problems should be discussed. 
The latter, however, can be clarified and 








interpreted from the standpoint of the 





Jost a few of the many and vari 












| management. It should be understood, PS sat Me Sw 
° . ctay after day ape presentsd on thie page 
1U a also, that an annual report is a review tn dene pst, nabs io Cotte 
ss f teas System's phote comtest, may he seen 
and not a forecast. The stockholders mae eee 
want to know if and how the manage- sry at Caleb's pghe por hah 
ith high f ment is preparing for the future, but ato NOT 
they do not expect any executive officer Rau rte id 
s well; os h le of het.” aie Aoenat 
ms, tele assume be e ro e ofa prop et. , 
Mr. Smith discussed still further his 
d to df ideas and suggestions for annual reports 
om’ in several recent addresses. ag age] 
| “Don’t forget,” he declared, “that to- akc si Soest omen 
oved in Ff day our corporations are owned by mil- rege Sigal 
lions of small investors holding small 
a lots of shares. A conservative annual 
report in a folder probably served the 
s’ Ink requirements of the banker, financier and This center spread from the 1947 annual report shows some of Columbia Gas System’s many activities 
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Fall range 
campaign 
gains speed 








Gas companies 


have already ordered 


portfolios for 


5,000 range dealers 


= inety-six gas 
A PAR activity N companies 
have signified 
their intention to participate in the new 
fall domestic gas range campaign spon- 
sored by the Association’s Domestic 
Gas Range Committee within ten days 
after they received the campaign ma- 
terial last month. The speed of the re- 
sponse and the early volume of orders 
for dealer portfolios and for available 
sales promotion materials indicate that 
the “Smart Cooks Know—Gas Has 
Got It!’ campaign will be one of the 
most successful ever proposed by the 
American Gas Association. 

Gas range manufacturers are also 
enthusiastic about the campaign. Sev- 
eral of them have already placed orders 
for portfolios to be distributed to their 
own field men and to their major 
dealer accounts. 

Among the most popular of the sales 
promotion materials, as indicated by 
the volume of early orders, are the 
pot holders and the special mailing 
piece. The pot holders are attractively 
quilted, with a blue border and white 
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center upon which the campaign slo- 
gan is prominently printed. They are 
an ideal gift for use by home service 
representatives and appliance sales- 
men. The mailing piece is a four-page 
folder attractively printed in two col- 
ors, explaining the background of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories’ Approval Seal 
and illustrating some of the features 
of the modern gas range. 

Another tool which it is anticipated 
will be popular with utilities and range 
dealers alike is an advertising mat serv- 
ice, which provides artwork and head- 
lines with suggested copy and a variety 
of lay-out arrangements, thus enabling 
the individual advertising manager to 
put together advertisements which 
meet his own individual requirements. 
The complete set of mats is available 
at $8.00 per set. 

Gas companies have already ordered 
dealer portfolios for 5,000 gas range 
dealers. Since comparatively few com- 
panies have placed their orders so 
quickly, it is reasonable to assume that 
before the year is out, a large percent- 
age of all gas range dealers in the 
United States and Canada will have 
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been brought into the drive through 
the dealer portfolio and participation 
in individual gas company campaigns, 

The dealer portfolio places the marke 
for gas ranges in new housing at one 
million a year for the next five years, It 
also points out a huge replacement mar. 
ket since gas ranges currently in use 
according to a recent survey made by the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa. 
tion, include nearly 18 million that are 
more than five years old, more than ten 
million over ten years old, and five mil. 
lion that are 15 or more years old. 

An interesting feature of the port- 
folio announces that national consumer 
magazine advertising of domestic gas 
ranges now totals 1,241,046,000 mes. 
sages annually. Advertising impressions 
are broken down for the 48 states and 
Canada so that gas range dealers every. 
where can judge the advertising impact 
on their own customers. 

The portfolio also offers a page of sug. 
gestions for the dealer to improve his 
store. A check list through which he can 
quickly make a comparison of his own 
store and that of his competition is a 
novel feature. 
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Cover illustration from A.G.A. promotional portfolio designed for the domestic gas range dealer 
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Testing and inspection activities 


at new high for second successive year 


Laboratories 
operations 
hit peak 








Mee requirements revisions which 
simplified and coordinated a num- 
ber of different gas appliance testing 
standards, were one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the year reported by 
the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories. 

Testing and inspection activities 
climbed to a new high for the second suc- 
cessive year, according to Edwin L. Hall, 
director, while research activities con- 
tinued to be closely associated with new 
appliance design and home construction 
trends. On the Pacific Coast the Associa- 
tion acquired additional testing facilities 
to meet the unprecedented demand for 
Laboratories’ approval of gas-fired ap- 
pliances and accessories. 

For the fiscal year ending October 1, 
1948, revision of seven separate sets of 
appliance standards was completed. The 
following revised texts were adopted 
and early approval by the American 
Standards Association is expected. 

American Standard Requirements for: 


1. Domestic gas ranges 

2. Gas space heaters 

3. Portable gas baking and roasting 
ovens 

4. Hot plates and laundry stoves 

5. Domestic gas conversion burners 

6. Installation of domestic gas con- 
version burners 

7. Automatic main gas-control valves. 


The new standards represent a year of 
intensive activity in cooperation with the 
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Requirements investigation of unit heater operation. Simplification and coordination of ap- 
proval requirements was accomplished during the year with seven sets of standards revised 


Laboratories by the individual subcom- 
mittees for the various types of equip- 
ment involved. These standards become 
effective January 1, 1949, but the Labora- 
tories will test and certify appliances un- 
der them immediately upon request. 

Three major objectives were pursued 
in revising the standards. First, greater 
standardization of both requirements 
and test methods; second, revisions to 
cover advances in technological progress 
and experiences gained in the field; and 
third, greater coordination and simplifi- 
cation of the various texts with the sub- 
ject matter arranged in more logical 
order. 

Safety as always remains the essential 
criterion for appliance construction and 
performance. Wherever possible, per- 
formance requirements were substituted 
for construction features in order to per 
mit greater freedom of design and the 
use of new materials and fabricating 
methods. At the same time new require- 
ments were also adopted to cover design 
developments, advances in automatic 
controls, and changes in installation 
methods. 

All of the standards adopted were 
based upon a program of requirements 
investigational work wholly financed by 


the Association and conducted for the 
committees. In addition to adoption of 
the seven sets of new standards, the Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee author- 
ized action on other important matters 
closely connected with the requirements 
program. 

Most important was authorization of 
a thorough review of laboratory test gases 
and pressures employed in the testing 
program to determine whether those 
now in use are fully representative of 
current gases distributed. Data are par- 
ti@ilarly desired in the case of liquefied 
petroleum gases and their mixtures with 
air in view of numerous changes taking 
place in the past few years. Both pro- 
pane and butane from natural gas and 
refinery sources will be studied, the main 
objective being to select most representa- 
tive and suitable test gases for use by the 
Laboratories. 

In terms of the number of appliances 
tested for Laboratories’ approval, testing 
activities increased approximately ten 
percent over last year. Inspection activi- 
ties increased approximately 20 percent. 
The trend to gas as a fuel for domestic 
heating and cooking again was reflected 
in the fact that testing of furnaces and 
boilers increased 24 percent while space 
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Testing floor furnace under down draft conditions at the Association’s Pacific Coast Laboratories in 
Los Angeles. Testing activities for the second successive year climbed to a new high 


heaters and ranges increased 25 percent 
and 20 percent respectively. These gains 
more than offset a decrease in water 
heater testing of five percent and a de- 
crease of 25 percent for accessories and 
miscellaneous items. Suspension of con- 
version burner testing early in the 1947 
calendar year and subsequent revision of 
the requirements covering them com- 
bined to bring about a decrease in such 
activities of approximately 74 percent. 
While a gradually rising test load has 
been experienced over the years, this 
effect was increased during the past two 
years by the postwar resumption of gas 
appliance production and by the expira- 
tion of appliance approvals which had 


been extended during the war years. 
Rapid expansion of the liquefied petro- 
leum and LP air-gas industries has been 
another important factor influencing the 
Laboratories testing program. 

Research projects conducted at the 
Laboratories were closely connected to 
new appliance design techniques, trends 
in installation methods, and technical 
aspects of mixing and interchanging 
sendout gases. 

Thirteen studies were completed and 
reported in the domestic field. Research 
bulletins covering the majority of the in- 
vestigations either were published or 
are in the process of obtaining final 
committee clearance for publication. 


Revolution out of the kitchen 


@ As eager students of domestic science 


But what happened since 


1936 to 





troop back to school they could do worse 
than seek answer to a profoundly dis- 
turbing social question: What's happened 
to family life in a dozen years in New 
York to cause a revolt against dining in 
the kitchen ? 

The Journal of Housing reveals the 
astonishing results of a study by the 
Women’s City Club. In 1936 a poll 
among low-income families in apart- 
ments disclosed that 81 out of 100 pre- 
ferred to eat in the kitchen. Another poll, 
taken this year, has uncovered the fact 
that now only 26 out of 100 families 
prefer the kitchen to a dining alcove or 
dining room. This is a social revolution 
of great significance. 
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change the habit? It was a movement to 
the left, or to the right, depending on the 
setup of your apartment. Possibly it 
marks the influence of Hollywood, or of 
radio*soap operas, or of picture maga- 
zines. Such radical departure from a 
family custom is not made without a rea- 
sonable motive. Here and there you may 
discover an efficient dishwashing daugh- 
ter who likes her mother to serve a meal 
on the kitchen table because it saves foot- 
work in cleaning up and putting away the 
silver and china. But some uncharted so- 
cial trend must have impelled 55 families 
out of 100 to turn, in only 12 years, 
against their favorite dining custom. 
N.Y. Sun 





Domestic projects were devoted ty 
such studies as gas range oven and 
broiler design including the use of radj. 
ants; top burner ignition; height of 
grates; oven heat distribution and tem. 
perature control. The kitchen ventilation 
project was extended to cover a study of 
grease deposition, duct temperatures and 
fire hazards. Research related to central 
gas heating design charted performance 
data on forced air furnaces with modu. 
lating and intermittent type controls and 
of new types intended for closet or other 
confined space installation. 

Material is being prepared for a prog. 
ress report which when printed will give 
a comprehensive review of efforts to de. 
velop fundamental heat transfer data, for 
the design of gas-fired central heating 
equipment. The study represents a par- 
ticularly important and outstanding proj- 
ect from the standpoint of long-range 
fundamental research. 

Gas burner research covered such sub- 
jects as the effect of ambient pressures, 
prevention of port closure, pilot design, 
and burner design factors which provide 
maximum burner flexibility without re- 
adjustment. 

Five major projects covering indus- 
trial and commercial equipment were un- 
der way during the year. A report on 
coffee urns was published and others on 
steam tables and dry food warmers are 
itt preparation. Work is in progress on the 
application of forced combustion to com- 
mercial cooking equipment and on devel- 
opment testing of small high tempera- 
ture glow tubes for industrial furnaces. 

Publication of the first of a series of 
interim progress reports on mixed gas re- 
search has been authorized. The report 
will cover the interchangeability of vari- 
ous gases with coke oven gas as a base 
load. Experimental work has been com- 
pleted on five other base load gases 
which under present plans will be cov- 
ered in separate reports. 

On the West Coast the Association 
purchased the land and building adjoin- 
ing its present Laboratories. The new 
property almost doubles the amount of 
floor space available and is expected to 
take care of testing needs for the next 
ten years. 


Laboratories address 


HANGE of the official address of the 

American Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratories from Cleveland 14 to Cleveland 3, 
Ohio, has been announced by Edwin L. Hall, 
director. 
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Estimating future peak loads 





BY CHARLES P. SMITH 


Chief Gas Dispatcher, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


s we look forward, there are two ma- 
AY. problems confronting the gas 
industry in the West. The first prob- 
lem—Where are we going to get our 
future gas supply ?—is in the process of 
being answered by the magnificent ef- 
forts our industry is making to import 
gas from other states where there is a 
surplus. The second problem—How are 
we going to meet the tremendous peak 
loads of the future?—remains to be 
solved. It is my purpose to discuss this 
problem as it now appears. 

Peak loads are caused by cold weather. 


Paper presented September 15, 1948 at Pacific 
Coast Gas Association annual meeting in Santa 
Cruz, California. 
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With the general use of gas for space 
heating which has developed in recent 
years, most of the homes within reach 
of our mains use gas for this purpose. 

The result has been to impose large 
day-to-day changes in customer demands 
in wintertime, due to the variability of 
winter weather. In Northern California, 
for instance, this effect has now reached 
the point where each degree change in 
mean temperature causes a correspond- 
ing 18,000 M.c.f. change in the daily 
load during winter months. Thus when 
the temperature drops from 50° to 45° 
from one day to the next, the load is 
increased by about 90,000 M.c.f. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship be- 
tween load and temperature for San 
Francisco. The relationship is not exact, 
since temperature is not the only factor 
influencing human comfort, but it is 
sufficiently close to provide an operating 
index. 

In a normal winter the coldest mean 
temperatures encountered in coastal 


1941-2 


1930-7 


areas of California are in the middle 
forties, and in the valley areas the high 
thirties. The air masses which cause these 
normally cold days arrive in the West 
after passing over the waters of the 
North Pacific Ocean, where they are 
warmed. 

Periodically during the winter, at in- 
tervals of about six days, great masses 
of cold air sweep southward from the 
Arctic over the plains of Western Can- 
ada and the middle western United 
States. The Rocky Mountains usually 
confine these cold and dense air masses 
and prevent them from moving west- 
ward. However, two or three times each 
year they become deep enough to cross 
the Rockies into the Pacific Northwest 
and inter-mountain states. Even so, the 
mountain ranges along California’s north 
and eastern border usually prevent the 
invasion of California. 

At intervals of several years the Arc- 
tic air masses become sufficiently deep, 
and other meteorological processes suf- 
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ficiently favorable to permit the cold air 
to sweep on over the Siskiyous and Si- 
erras, and California experiences un- 
usually cold weather. 

Records of past years indicate this 
has happened in ten winters since the 
start of official observations in 1871, the 
most recent being in January 1937. 
There is good evidence of several other 
cold waves in the early and middle 
1800's in unofficial records, some of 
which appear to have been more severe 
than any in the official record. 

The longest span between two such 
winters has been 11 years. The coming 
winter will be the twelfth since the last 
major cold wave. We must therefore 
conclude that not many winters will pass 
before this happens again. 

Armed with this knowledge, let us 
now investigate the factors which de- 
termine: What the load will be in fu- 
ture cold waves. 

For several years, California utilities 
have fixed their peak-day potential load 
estimates on a theoretical ‘abnormal 
peak day.” Northern California utilities 
base their estimates on the coldest daily 
mean temperatures in the official record, 
most of which were observed in 1932 or 
1937. In Southern California the esti- 
mates are based on temperatures equal- 
ling in coldness January 22, 1937. We 
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cannot say that these temperatures are 
the coldest possible, but they are the 
coldest which the various operating 
companies consider it reasonable to be 
prepared against, in gauging the ade- 
quacy of their supply facilities, and they 
are undoubtedly within a very few de- 
grees of the coldest possible. 

Data have been assembled from the 
potential abnormal peak demand esti- 
mates of all California utilities to show 
the historical trend which is indicated 
by the heavy solid line in the left half of 
Figure II. The values were determined 
by dividing the total potential firm de- 
mand on such a day by the number of 
firm customers, thus placing the trend on 
a firm-use-per-customer basis. 

The solid thin line shows the same 
historical trend for Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company’s East Bay Division. Since 
the Oakland temperature is colder than 
the state-wide average on such a day, the 
use-per-customer is naturally higher. The 
trend of the East Bay curve shows de- 
celeration in the rate of increase in use 
each year, and the extension of this curve 
into future years indicates that by 1953 
or 1954 the peak day use-per-customer 
will have ceased growing. After that it 
is extended into the future as a level 
line. 

This deceleration in the rate of use- 


per-customer growth is apparent on sim 
ilar charts for all of the larger sections 
of Northern California, which include 
some 38 percent of the total number of 
firm customers and 49 percent of the po- 
tential abnormal peak firm demand in 
the state. 

For the purpose of this study, the 
state-wide trend is extended into the fu- 
ture with a decelerating growth approxi- 
mately in parallel with the trend indi- 
cated for the East Bay Division, and 
similarly reaches saturation in 1953 or 
1954. 

We now have the means of predicting 
what the peak-day use per customer will 
be and can proceed to estimate how many 
firm customers there will be in future 
years. 

The number of customers is directly 
related to the population of the state, 
since most of the populated areas te 
ceive gas service. Figure III was pre 
pared to show the historical trends. 

The growth of California’s popula- 
tion has occurred in waves. With the 
advent of World War II, the rapid 
growth of California’s industry set of 
a new wave of population growth indi- 
cated by the annual dots from 1942 to 
1948. The population trends prior to 
1941 were determined from Federal 
Census reports. The annual estimates 
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from 1942 to 1948 are those issued by 
the California Taxpayer's Association. 

The extension of these trends into 
the future is a matter of opinion. I 
have drawn three curves which fit the 
observed points of the most recent 
wave from 1942 to 1948. The first is 
considered a high rate of growth con- 
tingent on favorable economic condi- 
tions. The second is considered a low 
curve contingent upon early slowing of 
the rate of growth which might be ex- 
pected with unfavorable economic 
trends, or other influences such as a pro- 
longed water shortage. The third curve 
is a mean between the high and low 
curve trends. 

As evidence in support of these 
trends, I cite the following independent 
forecasts: 


(1.) Professor Wm. A. Spurr, profes- 
sor of business and statistics at Stanford 
University, prepared three forecasts for 
1960, based respectively on his estimate 
of migration and natural increase, a lo- 
gistic curve, and a projection by propor- 
tion of the national population. The 
average of his three forecasts, 14,400,- 
000, is very close to the 14,250,000 indi- 


cated by my high curve of Figure III. 

(2.) The research department, Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently published a forecast of 12,545,- 
100 for 1960. This is close to the 
12,350,000 indicated by my low curve 
of Figure III. 

(3.) The State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission has _pre- 
pared an unofficial revision of their 1946 
forecast indicating 13,605,000 for 1960. 
This is very close to the 13,300,000 in- 
dicated by the mean curve of Figure III. 


In view of the wide differences and 
the complex factors involved, it seems 
prudent to use neither the high nor the 
low estimate. The mean curve is used 
hereafter, indicating 13,300,000 popu- 
lation in 1960 and 14,400,000 in 1970. 

The inset in the lower right of Figure 
III shows the relation between the num- 
ber of firm customers and population. 
During 1940, 1941 and 1942, there 
were, on the average, 25.5 customers per 
hundred population. 

During the war years this trend fell, 
due to inability of home construction to 
keep pace with the population growth. 
In 1947 it started upwards and is ex- 


pected to reach prewar levels by 1950 
or 1951, after which the relationship is 
considered static. 

In the middle right of Figure III is 
shown the historical and forecast trend 
of the number of firm customers. The 
future trend is simply the product of 
the predicted population and the ex- 
pected 25.5 customers per hundred pop- 
ulation. 

Using the years 1960 and 1970 as 
vantage points, we thus determine that: 
In 1960 we must expect to serve 3,420,- 
000 firm customers, and in 1970 3,680,- 
000 firm customers. 

Figure II shows that the state-wide 
firm use per customer on an abnormal 
peak day would average 840 cubic feet 
after 1953. In 1960, we must therefore 
expect a potential peak firm demand of 
2,875,000 M.c.f. and in 1970, 3,130,000 
M.c.f. 

Natural gas supplies to meet future 
peak loads will be available from the 
following sources: 


1. California oil—well gas production. 
2. California dry gas production. 

3. Import gas from other areas. 

4. Gas from storage projects. (Continued ) 
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7 CHART SHOWING POPULATION AND FIRM 
GAS CUSTOMER TRENDS IN CALIFORNIA 
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INSET SHOWS NUMBER OF FIRM GAS 
CUSTOMERS PER HUNDRED POPULATION 
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5. Emergency gas diverted from the re- 
pressuring. 


The estimation of the quantities avail- 
able 11 and 21 years distant is necessarily 
in the realm of speculation. The rates to 
be available from California dry gas 
fields will be influenced to a great de- 
gree by the speed and extent to which 
the importation of a substantial share of 
the state's annual requirements is achieved. 
Trends are indicated in Figure IV. 


A.M. and 9 P.M. Thus, 75-58, or 17 per- 
cent of the day’s firm demand must be 
satisfied from holders, line pack and 
standby facilities. 

In 1960 this will require 489 million 
c.f. of storage or equivalent, and in 
1970, 533 million c.f. 

There are now holders in the state 
having the total rated capacity of 246 
million c.f., which will probably be in- 
creased to around 300 million c.f. by 
1960. It is estimated that about 150 mil- 


FIGURE IV—-EsTIMATED MAXIMUM RATES WHICH MIGHT BE AVAILABLE FROM 


CALIFORNIA FIELDS 


Emergency (1) Underground (2) 


Regular 
Year Production Gas Storage Total 
1948 1,520 100 300 1,920 
1953 1,045 150 500 1,695 
1960 930 50 500 1,480 
1970 650 0 500 1,150 
a) Diverted from injection uses. x ce / 
(2) Maximum rates considered likely from present and proposed field storage projects. 
Volumes in miilion c.f. per day rate. 


These trends were developed by Ar- 
thur L. Hill, petroleum engineer, on the 
staff of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. While they are based on a con- 
sideration of the probable effect of vari- 
ous import underground storage and 
repressure projects thus far considered, 
they should be regarded as indicating 
only the direction and order of the sup- 
ply due to the complexity and inter- 
relation of our fuel economy. 

In addition to the supply available 
from California fields, projects have 
been announced by the various Califor- 
nia utilities to import gas from the South- 
west. If fully developed, they will yield 
405 million c.f. per day to Southern 
California, and 400 to Northern Cali- 
fornia, or a total import rate of 805 
million c.f. per day. 

The total supply available from Cal- 
ifornia fields and import projects will 
therefore be in the order of 2,285 mil- 
lion c.f. per day rate in 1960, and 1,955 
million c.f. per day rate in 1970. 

We all know that our customers’ de- 
mand for gas varies from hour to hour 
even on a peak day. Studies during re- 
cent years have indicated that about 75 
percent of the day's firm load will occur 
between 7 A.M. and,9 P.M., and 25 per- 
cent in the remaining ten hours during 
cold weather. 

If the daily gas supply is produced at 
a steady hourly rate, 58 percent of the 
day’s production will occur between 7 
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lion c.f. will be available from line pack, 
leaving some 39 million in 1960 and 83 
million in 1970, to be received from 
standby plants. Present standby facili- 
ties in the state are capable of delivering 
in excess of these quantities in a 14- 
hour period; however, it would be im- 
prudent to consider that the full rated 
storage capacity could be withdrawn 
from all the holders in the state, and the 
excess of manufacturing capacity may be 
considered as an offset to this act. 

For the purpose of simplifying this 
study, it was decided to make the as- 
sumption that holder or line storage and 
standby manufacturing facilities would 
be maintained at a level adequate to per- 
mit the hourly loads to be equated with 
the daily supply. 

This will permit us to make a direct 
comparison of potential peak load with 
supply in 1960 and 1970. 

In 1960 there is indicated a natural 
gas supply of 2,285 million c.f. to meet 
a potential 2,875 million c.f. load. This 
leaves 590 million c.f. per day to be 
made up from some other source. In 
1970, the same comparison shows 1,955 
million c.f. natural gas supply to meet 
3,130 million c.f. potential load, leav- 
ing 1,175 million c.f. to be obtained 
from some other source of peaking gas. 

We are particularly fortunate in Cal- 
ifornia in the relative infrequency of 
cold weather. Based on a study of the 
past 17 winters and covering the period 








from October through April, as shown 
on U.S. Weather Bureau official records 
the coldest daily mean temperature hay. 
ing the probability of one day in & 
Francisco is 40° and in Los Angeles 46% 
These are respectively nine and five de 
gtees warmer than the abnormal peak 
day temperatures. The corresponding 
firm demand would be about 85 percent 
of the abnormal peak. Thus the final 15 
percent of the potential peak demand 
has a probability of occurring less than” 
one day per year. In 1960, demand Tep- | 
resented by this 15 percent is 432 mil 
lion, and in 1970, 470 million cubic feet, 

Similarly, the coldest temperature hay. 
ing a probability of being reached op 
five days per year is 44.2° in San Fran. 
cisco, and 48.7° in Los Angeles. The 
firm load would be 76 percent of the 
abnormal peak. Thus, the final 24 per. 
cent of the supply capacity required for 











the peak day would be used on less than ) 
. Archi 
five days to supply firm customers. The 
corresponding quantities are 690 mil- 

lion c.f. per day in 1960, and 753 mil- 

lion in 1970. 

These probabilities limit the problem 
of providing additional gas to those 
types of peaking relief requiring the 
bare minimum of investment. For prac- ‘in 
tical purposes, we can ignore the operat- 
ing cost of this peak day relief, because 
it will be used so infrequently. 

A number of projects have been N' 
studied in recent months for which cost 
estimates ate available. They are listed trate 
on Figure V for comparison. whi 

of t 

FIGURE V—EsTIMATED CosT PER M.c.F. aa 

CAPACITY OF VARIOUS PROJECTS STUDIED T 

—— SS eas a deal 

Estimated Her 
installed lar : 
cost M.c.f./day 
capacity ects 
-~ —-— —— —— — Cc 
1. Oil gas plant (50 million acre 
c.f./day capacity ) $250.00 the 

2. Storage in 26-inch pipe laid C 
as a pipeline (40 million c.f. - 
project) 119.00 bur 
3. Storage in high pressure bot- late 
tles (20 million c.f. project) 82.00 mot 
4. Storage in standard 1/4 inch mal 

wall 26-inch pipe racked i 

above ground and working at ret 

26,000 p.si. stress (20 million 7 

c.f. project) 75.00 50 
5. Propane-air Plant, 50 million far 

c.f./day capacity (natural gas floc 

equivalent) with storage for “ti 

one day's operation 12.50 In é 

Rn ———— = —— to t 

\ 

The costs shown in Figure V are 78¢ 
based on the in- (Continued on page 40) 25( 
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Architect's drawing of one section of 100-acre Hancock Vilage. The project will contain 789 gas ranges and gas refrigerators plus other gas equipment 


ill 


Relieving the housing shortage 





otable progress reported by Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company illus- 
trates the extensive activity and advances 
which gas companies in different sections 
of the country are making in the highly 
competitive housing development field. 

The gas company’s apartment-builder- 
dealer division, under its superintendent, 
Henry A. Kievenaar, has scored particu- 
lar successes in three large building proj- 
ects within the past year. 

Outstanding among these is the 100- 
acre Hancock Village development of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the Brookline-West Rox- 
bury area in Massachusetts where the 
latest construction techniques and most 
modern gas equipment are expected to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
telief of the critical housing shortage. 

The Village, which is now more than 
50 percent completed, will contain 789 
family suites. Each suite will have two 
floors and be architecturally harmonized 
in a way that will give charm and variety 
to the project as a whole. 

When finished, the project will have 
789 gas ranges, 789 gas refrigerators, 
250 gas water heaters, and 250 gas-fired, 
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central heating hot water boilers. In ad- 
dition, the garages will be heated with 
12 unit gas heaters, and the laundry 
rooms, which are separate, will contain 
24 additional gas water heaters and 24 
gas clothes dryers. 

This project is unique in many re- 
spects, not the least of which is the un- 
usual handling of the heating problem. 
Gas boilers are installed in small but ade- 
quate utility closets located at approxi- 
mately the second floor level, generating 
heat for a circulating hot water system 
fed through steel pipe embedded in the 


concrete floor slabs. 

Each gas boiler serves from one to 
four suites, depending upon the particu- 
lar group served. 

A high velocity pump is installed at 
each boiler location in the return main 
forcing return water from the apartments 
through the boiler and to each room in 
an apartment. Every apartment is 
equipped with an individually controlled 
thermostat which operates a motorized 
valve on the return line. 

When an apartment requires heat, the 
valve is automatically opened allowing 





Typical courtyard in Hancock Village. The community will contain the most modern gas appliances 
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water to circulate through a system of 
coils in the floors of the different rooms. 
When the thermostat in the apartment is 
satisfied, the motorized valve closes, thus 
preventing further circulation of hot 
water. As soon as the last thermostat in 
the apartments served by a particular 
boiler is satisfied, closing the last motor- 
ized valve, the pump is automatically 
shut down. 

On the next cycle, the first apartment 
calling for heat automatically starts the 
circulating pump. These apartments are 
equipped with the new type heating sys- 
tem-radiant heat, and this is enhanced by 
the individual temperature control for 
each tenant. 

Boiler water temperature is main- 
tained at 140° F. The water is fed to the 
heating system through a mixing type 
water valve, which is installed in the hot 
water main at the boiler. Cold water is 


(Left) Interior of a Hancock Village kitchen. (Right) Gas boilers will generate heat for circulating hot water systems fed through pipe imbedded in concrete 


supplied to this valve from the return 
main through a by-pass around the 
boiler. 

Hot water for domestic purposes is 
supplied by storage type automatic gas 
water heaters, normally located adjacent 
to the heating boiler. Domestic hot water 
is supplied from these storage heaters at 
a temperature of approximately 140° the 
year around. Storage capacity is varied in 
accordance with the number of apart- 
ments served. 

Fairfield Gardens, in Watertown, 
Mass., the largest privately owned veter- 
ans’ rental project in New England, is 
another large development to be served 
by Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 

Of a total of 308 apartments, 159 are 
now occupied with the balance sched- 
uled for completion in the near future. 
Gas ranges, gas refrigerators, automatic 








Errors in advertising | try not to repeat 


@ Failure to define objectives of advertising 
policy—including the failure to secure wide- 
spread and wholehearted agreement on the 
objectives in order to get proper promotional 
support. 

®@ Improper timing of the campaign—know 
when to start and when to stop. By constantly 
bringing to a discussion progress reports ob- 
tained from several Sources, you can maintain 
intelligently the flexibility of thought and 


Excerpts from paper by Royal M. Alderman, 
vice-president, McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York, at the New Jersey Gas Association annual 
— in Spring Lake, N. J., September 10, 
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action which should be an essential part of 
an advertising campaign. 

®@ Inadequate weight or pressure of advertis- 
ing against the objectives—sending a boy to 
do a man’s job. 

®@ Incorrect appeals—including lack of de- 
mand for action (just “keeping one’s name 
before the public” )—not enough testing of 
appeals. 

Why can’t advertising copy be tailored in 
advance to fit the minds and needs of the 
people it aims to influence? Why shouldn't 
every new advertising theme be subjected to 
certain tests before a business concern backs 
it with its money? 
® Inadequate promotional support. As far as 













gas storage water heaters, and gas winte 
air conditioners are specified. 

The third project, Gardencrest, 
Waltham, Mass., will have 289 dwellig 
units, also the multi-family, garden-typgs 
apartments. Gas heating originally wa 
specified on an individual tenant basig 
but heating restrictions forced a changg 
in this policy. However, gas ranges ang: 
gas refrigerators will be used in all the 
units. 

Another interesting project is the Vet. 
erans’ Housing Program sponsored by 
the City of Boston and involving 1,000 
dwelling units at different locations 
throughout the city. Gas originally was 
specified for heating until restrictions in. 
terfered. Boston Consolidated Gas Com. 
pany will supply service for cooking and 
water heating and some of the refrigera. 
tion, the choice of which was left to the 

















option of the occupant. 
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is practical, everyone who is to share in ad- comf 
ministering the advertising policy should Gas 
have a share in comparing your list of ob the s 
jectives, or they should have had a right to Thi 
criticize them as they are composed by you s 
and others. be us 
@ The assumption that your company, and instit 
what you say about it, is bound to be inter proje 
esting, no matter how you say it. ‘ 

I think a considerable amount of progress Ppr 
would occur ultimately in public utility ad and 
vertising if everybody concerned with it, from 
the top brass down to the copywriters, would Exe 
assume that nobody is waiting up for the next ford, 

or and ck 
copy of the newspaper in the hope that 4 Saeki: 
public utility advertisement will be in it. meetir 
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Research 
at work 


Domestic gas 
research advances 


as utilization 
G equipment does 
not automatically 
improve in effi- 
ciency and perform- 
ance and it does not 
automatically re- 
quire less servicing, 
become easier to in- 
stall or provide 
more conveniences. 
These things come 
about because of research carried on by 
groups such as the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research, American Gas As- 
sociation, and by research independently 
carried on by the manufacturers of 
equipment. 

The gas industry's domestic gas re- 
search program, one of four research 
programs carried on under the general 
direction of the PAR Committee, is 
charged with the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $150,000 a year in the field of 
domestic gas utilization research. Utili- 

ties and manu- 

A PAR activi facturers alike 

have benefitted 
from the efforts of this growing activity. 

Twelve gas company executives and 
eight manufacturing company executives 
compose the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research which is responsible for 
the successful operation of the program. 
This group decides what projects shall 
be undertaken, at what cost and at what 
institution. Its decisions regarding new 
Projects, extension of active ones and 
appropriation of funds, are reviewed 
and passed upon by the General Re- 


R. J. Rutherford 


Excerpts from a paper presented by R. J. Ruther- 
ford, Worcester Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and chairman, A. G. A. Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research, at the New Jersey Gas Association annual 
meeting in Spring Lake, N. J., September 10, 1948. 
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search Planning Committee and the PAR 
Committee. 

Over-all objectives of the committee 
are: First, to fill the technical vacuums 
that may exist in knowledge concerning 
the utilization of gas from ignition to 
venting. 

Second objective, to stimulate manu- 
facturers to pursue their own research 
and development. 

Third, to sponsor joint research with 
other industries where the areas are the 
same. For example, corrosion of water 
heater tanks, warm air duct design and 
data. 

Six of the committee members serve 
as chairmen of Technical Advisory 
Groups which handle technical matters 
pertaining to projects in six different 
areas: cooking, water heating, central 
space heating, direct space heating; 
burners, controls and accessories; and 
summer air conditioning. 

For convenience, the groups usually 
request their chairmen to designate one 
of the members to act as individual 
“technical advisor’ for a given project, 
so that he can thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the project and follow its 
progress, particularly during the inter- 
vals between meetings. This is all vol- 
unteer work. 

While the responsibility of instituting 
new projects rests with the research com- 
mittee, that group welcomes recommen- 
dations from the industry and from the 
Technical Advisory Groups. Most mate- 
rial reaches the committee in this manner. 

In order for the research committee to 
make the most intelligent and equitable 
decisions in connection with the proj- 
ects, three of its members ate desig- 
nated as a Project Classification Sub- 
committee. This committee implements 
the desires and intentions of the research 
committee as regards the fields of re- 
search that should be attacked, and 
makes suggestions to the Technical Ad- 
visory Groups regarding new projects. It 
also reviews all new projects and exten- 
sions of active projects before they are 
acted upon by the research committee. 

To date the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research has published more than 
45 bulletins on various phases of the 
fields already described. Most of the re- 
sults of this work, while labeled domes- 
tic, apply equally to commercial and 
some even to industrial utilization. 

Research projects have been assigned 
to an imposing list of institutions in- 
cluding: A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, 


Institute of Gas Technology, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Purdue Research 
Foundation, Laboratory of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Case School of Applied 
Science, National Bureau of Standards, 
Pennsylvania State College, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Rutgers University, and 
University of Illinois. 


Broad tasks 


Here are some of the broader tasks 
facing this active research group: 

Proper and adequate installation to 
insure the maximum use and conven- 
ience from the improvements built into 
the appliances must continually be kept 
in step. 

Appliance performance itself depends 
upon certain basic factors, such as com- 
bustion, ignition, heat capacity, heat dis- 
tribution or concentration, venting, ease 
of adjustment, and cleaning and con- 
venience. To meet the increasingly ex- 
acting needs and desires of customers 
and the increased technical advances of 
competition, these factors must be con- 
veniently investigated and the applica- 
tions constantly improved. 

A better understanding must be de- 
veloped concerning the relationship of 
gas equipment to the other parts of heat- 
ing systems, the hot water supply sys- 
tems, new types of radiation and heat 
duct systems. 


Maximum activities 


Due to the increased cost of conduct- 
ing research, it is likely that the maxi- 
mum number of active projects at one 
time has been reached. To a greater ex- 
tent, therefore, the task in the future 
will be to expedite projects and to as- 
sure that they are as fruitful, technically, 
as possible. The high calibre of the 
engineers on the Technical Advisory 
Groups assures the effective prosecution 
of this work. 

The entire program of the American 
Gas Association under the PAR Com- 
mittee is looked upon with considerable 
envy by other industries. The returns 
per dollar of money spent are considered 
outstanding. Cooperative research re- 
quires not only cooperation between 
utilities and manufacturers, but also be- 
tween individuals within and without 
the program so that the gas industry can 
tell the world, in the words of that fa- 
mous old proverb, ‘There is no fuel 
like an old fuel.” 
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Excess nitrogen removal reviewed 


ractical and eco- 
oe methods 
of removing excess 
nitrogen from natu- 
ral gas to improve 
the heating qualities 
of the gas and per- 
mit the recovery of 
other salable hydro- 
carbon products 
were discussed dur- 
ing a recent two- 
day conference in Amarillo, Texas, of 
nearly 100 leading gas engineers and ex- 
ecutives of operating and research de- 
partments of major gas pipeline and re- 
lated companies. 

Sponsored jointly by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and the American Gas As- 
sociation in connection with their co- 
operative study of nitrogen-removal 
problems, the conference emphasized 
several benefits of removing excess nitro- 
gen from natural gas at its source in the 
field. Aside from the improved heating 
quality of the natural gas, the removal 
of nitrogen would increase the capacity 
of long cross-country pipelines in terms 
of measured heating units of fuel, elimi- 
nate the non-combustible element in 
natural gas, and allow the extraction of 
such heavy hydrocarbons as propane and 
butane, which are desired for separate 
sale. 

Work on the nitrogen-removal prob- 
lem is being conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines at its Amarillo helium plant 
with P. V. Mullins, helium engineer, in 
direct charge of the problem. The natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas 
Association is cooperating through its 
Technical and Research Committee, 





H. D. Hancock 


H. D. Hancock, chairman, and a special 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, California. 

At the Amarillo meeting, Bureau en- 
gineers presented data on developments 
in their study of the subject, and led dis- 
cussions of technical and economic 
phases of the problem. As part of the 
program, engineering contractors pre- 
sented information on prospective nitro- 
gen removal processes. Irving Resnick, 
chief process engineer, Stacey-Dresser 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and W. W. Bodle, 
assistant manager of the chemical divi- 
sion, J. F. Pritchard and Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., presented information on pro- 
spective means for nitrogen removal by 
low-temperature processes. 

Howard Kehde, process engineer, 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York, pre- 
sented information on gas separation 
and prospective nitrogen removal by the 
hypersorption process, a new method 
now being applied industrially for large- 
scale separation of gaseous mixtures by 
fractionation on activated charcoal in a 
continuous process. All three speakers 
gave estimates of investment and operat- 
ing costs for projected nitrogen removal 
plants based on current information. 
Particular stress was placed on economic 
benefits to be gained by increased re- 
covery of propane, butane, and heavier 
hydrocarbons. 

The presence of ten percent or more 
of nitrogen detracts appreciably from 
the heating value of the natural gas per 
unit volume, may limit or prohibit the 
extraction of heavy hydrocarbons such as 
propane and butane, and reduces the 
capacity of long cross-country pipelines 


Water heater tank demonstration 


rn an effort to study the high safety 

factors of water heater tanks that use 
all the different fuels, an effective dem- 
onstration of tank explosions was con- 
ducted by Watts Regulator Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., manufacturers of tempera- 
ture and pressure relief devices, on Sep- 
tember 14 at Old*Orchard Farm near 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Four water heater tanks were exploded 
under different conditions and_ talks 
were given by representatives of fire in- 
surance underwriters, city plumbing in- 
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spectors and others. Among other fea- 
tures, the demonstration was designed 
to show the over-all importance of 
temperature in tank explosions, and also 
to demonstrate the impossibility of ex- 
plosion, regardless of pressure, when 
water in the tank is less than the boiling 
temperature. 

The meeting was presided over by 
John Dale, National Research Commit- 
tee, American Society of Sanitation En- 
gineering. The American Gas Associa- 
tion was represented by Robert C. Bryce, 


in transportation of a maximum of fuel 
as measured in heating units. Nitrogen 
in natural gas corresponds to non-com. 
bustibles, or ash, in coal. Nitrogen te. 
moval from the gas at its source in the 
field would save expense in handling 
and transmission, besides overcoming 
other objectionable features. 

Natural gas from certain large te. 
serves—notably those in the Texas Pan- 
handle and Hugoton (Kansas) fields— 
contains an average of 10-15 percent of 
nitrogen, with as much as 30 percent in 
gas from some parts of the fields. These 
sources supply natural gas transported 
through a number of the most important 
cross-country pipelines and, therefore, 
the principal interest in nitrogen te. 
moval centers in these reserves. 

It is estimated that about $500 mil- 
lion is invested in facilities to transport 
gas from these fields and, assuming an 
average of 12 percent nitrogen, about 
$60 million of this amount and a like 
proportion of operating and distribution 
costs are devoted to handling the inert 
gas—nitrogen. It is estimated that about 
4,000 tons of nitrogen per day are trans- 
ported over an average distance of 800 
miles. 

Particular emphasis was given at the 
meeting to possible means for removal 
of nitrogen by low-temperature process- 
ing—liquefaction and fractionation— 
which is similar to the method used by 
the Bureau of Mines in extracting he 
lium from natural gas. The Bureau has 
installed an experimental nitrogen re 
moval pilot unit at its Exell Helium 
Plant near Amarillo to investigate this 
method under the cooperative study. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., technical ad- 
visor, A. G. A. project DGR-5-WH, “In- 
vestigation of the Effectiveness of Tem- 
perature and Pressure Relief Devices and 
High Temperature Gas Shutoffs for Gas 
Water Heaters”; A. A. Kampman, te 
search engineer, A. G. A. Testing Labo- 
ratories, and Eugene D. Milener, coordi- 
nator, A. G. A. utilization research. Mr. 
Milener was a guest commentator. 
The prosecution of research projec 
DGR-5-WH liaison has been established 
with the Nat’! Research Com., A.S.S.E. 
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Ohio Fuel Gas home service program 


uses novel approach to equipment lessons 


Junior miss 
gets into 
hot water 











BY HELEN L. KIRTLAND 


General Home Service Director, 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


Twenty-inch plywood dolls representing hot water 


hen the school doors open each 

September, home service advisers all 
over the country start their annual 
founds contacting home economics 
teachers with offers of educational ma- 
terial designed to make lessons on 
equipment more vital and more inter- 
esting. At The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
we feel that our program for schools is 
one of the most important phases of 
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our activities during the year. 

These personal visits, together with 
our annual home economics teachers’ 
dinners early in the school year, give us 
an opportunity to dramatize material 
“hot off the press” which we've planned 
expressly for schools. And each year we 
are on our mettle to come forth with 
new, practical ideas for presentations 
which will teach equipment in such a 
way as to appeal to teen-age girls. 

One year we told the kitchen plan- 
ning story to home management classes ; 
another, the care and use of the range 
story was presented in a 40-minute 
demonstration. Once developed, these 
programs have carry-over value from 
year to year with minor changes to bring 
them up-to-date. This year we felt it 
was time to bring the gas water heater 
into the limelight. 

Because of its everyday acceptance, 
the automatic gas water heater is often 
overlooked for the essential appliance it 
is. For that reason and because it is a 
piece of equipment high school girls 
know little about, our company felt that 
a talk on this subject, cleverly devised 
and presented, would be of great pro- 





uses for teen-agers are used in “Pin-Up Parade” 


motional value. Such a project gives us 
the opportunity to present our story in 
an educational way. Home service alone 
can offer hot water to the Junior Miss 
in terms of pleasant uses. 

In making the plans we decided 
which hot water subjects we wanted to 
use and tried to relate each to the in- 
terest of the Junior Miss. Since many 
girls do their own lingerie and sweaters, 


laundering was discussed from that 
angle. Cleaning was touched on lightly. 
Short cuts and ways of making work 
easier were stressed. Of course, special 
emphasis was placed on dishwashing, a 
job most teen-age girls are required to do. 

Grooming is always a delicate subject 
to discuss with the sensitive teen-ager. 
However, all adolescents are interested 
in themselves, their own appearance and 
that of their friends. Therefore we 
sugar-coated the bitter pill—good habits 
of cleanliness, with the fascinating sub- 
ject of glamour. 

With this in mind, the ‘glamour 
girl” idea carried out with dolls pre- 
sented itself. We know that there is still 
much of the little girl in teen-agers. 
They seem to love anything in minia- 
ture, and though they seldom admit it, 
dolls still pull at their heartstrings. The 
result is our “Pin-up Parade.” 

This parade features six plywood 
dolls, each representing a use of hot 
water for the teen-ager. Designed and 
constructed in our display department, 
the dolls are about 20 inches high (a 
size easily shown to a large class, but 
not too large to carry conveniently) 
and each has a sturdy standard’so it will 
not tip over readily. Their clothes are 
painted on in gay colors, and then 
sprayed with clear lacquer to make them 
washable. We gave the dolls names de- 
scriptive of the information they offer. 

To lead off the parade, we have our 
star performer—King Water Heater. 
Because the water heater is so often in- 
stalled in an inconspicuous place, chil- 
dren forget that hot water does not just 
run out of the faucet. We tell them the 
story of the two Arabian Sheiks who 
visited Great Britain. The Sheiks were 
shown special honors by the govern- 
ment, and when they were ready to re- 
turn to Arabia, British officials, wishing 
to make them a handsome gift, asked 
them what they would like. After se- 
rious consideration, they asked for two 
hot water faucets! 

By making the water heater the drum 
major, we dramatize him as a very im- 
portant piece of equipment in the home. 
We then ask the girls to suggest uses of 
hot and cold water in the home, and 
listing these on the board, we dramatize 
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Two large charts which dramatize with illustra- 
tions points which The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
wishes to emphasize on the care and use of 
water heaters when King Water Heater puts in 
his appearance during the ‘Pin-Up Parade” 


the importance of the faucet. At one 
meeting our own salesman listed more 
than 80 uses. This long list, in contrast 
to the few uses for cold water, sharply 
reveals personal comforts and conven- 
iences afforded by a plentiful hot water 
supply. . 

While King Water Heater is getting 
his retinue in order, we discuss the 
proper care and economical use of 
heaters. Such points as the value of 
draining a bucket of water from the 
tank regularly, mixing hot and cold 
water at the faucet, and repairing leaky 
faucets immediately are brought to the 
attention of our Miss. 

King Water Heater serves as a natu- 
ral introduction to our pin-up girls who, 
after all, are pin-up girls because of the 
abundant water supply he offers. 

First of the glamour girls is Helpful 
Hannah, who steps briskly along with 
her mops and brushes. She carries in 
her hand a real minit mop and her hair 
is a gleaming copper mesh cleaner. 
Helpful Hannah is a cheerful worker, 
not only at school and social activities, 
but also at home where her family can 
enjoy her. She tells how hot water 
makes easy many home chores such as 
dishwashing, cleaning woodwork, floors 
and furniture, and the like. 

Our next star is that slick chick, Susy 
Suds. Susy is a sweater girl—the aver- 
age high school girl who is clothes- 
conscious and wants to know how to 
care for her wardrobe. We tell a story 
about Susy and her mishap with a new 
sweater due to incorrect laundering 
technique. Then we show the girls a 
sweater properly laundered. Susy gives 
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us the opportunity to talk not only 
about the laundering of sweaters, but 
also of lingerie, gloves, and other per- 
sonal items of clothing. 

Behind Susy Suds is Goldie Glint— 
not a movie star—but a true pin-up girl 
with beautiful, shining hair—the aspi- 
ration of the teen-age miss. Goldie has 
real hair which we bought at the dime 
store and pasted on her plywood head. 
A blue bow to match her dress com- 
pletes the attractive hair-do. 

Her secrets for hair loveliness Goldie 
willingly passes on to her eager listen- 
ers. Tips on everyday care, shampooing, 
styling, and setting of hair are fun for 
youngsters, help tell a good grooming 
story which the teachers welcome and 
dramatize subtly the necessity for ade- 
quate hot water. 

Strolling leisurely along behind Goldie 
Glint comes Connie Complexion, 
our peaches and cream Miss. Con- 
nie’s presentation stresses cleanliness 
of the face and the entire body 
through use of plenty of hot water. 
She carries a real towel over her arm 
and is ready to plunge into a hot 
bath and have a brisk rubdown. 
Connie has a little story to tell on 
how to determine how hot your bath 
should be. 

“If you get in the bath and you 
turn blue,” she says, “it’s too cold; 
if you turn red, it’s too hot, and if 
you turn white, you surely needed it.” 

Like all good parades, our “Pin-up 


This illustration of a teen-ager in an old- 
fashioned bath tub appeals to the youngsters 





Parade’”’ leads to a dramatic climax, 
King Water Heater is the star of our 
show, but his co-star, Miss Flame, 
brings up the rear. On her arm she 
carries a basket containing a miniature 
bar of soap. The wrapper is imprinted 
with the slogan, “Gas is Clean, too,” 
followed by the company’s name. Each 
girl receive a bar of this soap to take 
home, and, of course, is thrilled with 
the gift. One group of girls even asked 
Betty Newton (the name by which all 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company's home 
service advisers are known) to auto- 
graph every soap bar! 

To help us dramatize points in the 
hot water story from the gas company’s 
point of view we have a set of large 
charts (22 by 28). The first chart pre. 
sents our subject, ‘So You're in Hot 
Water.” The humorous illustration of 
the teen-age girl in an old-fashioned 
bathtub brings a sparkle into the eyes 
of the youngsters. The second chatt, 
“Don’t be a Drip!” and the third, 
“Recipes for Healthy Gas Water Heat. 
ers” dramatize with illustrations the 
points to be emphasized on the care and 
use of water heaters when King Water 
Heater puts in his appearance. 

As Susy Suds describes what she 
learned on laundering sweaters, we show 
the chart, “Baby Your Sweater,” de. 
scribing each step in the process. This 
information is developed in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Brochure, ‘‘Hot 
Water Magic.” “Pin-up Pointers’ illus- 
trates the setting of pin curls to obtain 
several hair-do effects and is a chart that 
attracts partic- (Continued on page 35) 








@ HOW HOT? 

@ RECIPES FOR HEALTHY GAS WATER HEATERS 
@ STEPS FOR CONNIE'S FACIAL 

@ HERE'S HOW TO “BABY YOUR SWEATER” 

@ PIN-UP RECIPE 
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Suggestions for alleviating one of the 






sore spots in public and employee relations 


Tell your story to employees 





BY C. J. ALLEN 


Vice-President, 
The Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A’ public relations 
is directly and 
professionally con- 
cerned with people 
and their opinions, 
it is important that 
those who practice 
it base their efforts 
on as sound and 
solid an under- 
standing of the hu- 
man animal as ex- 
perience provides. Note that I say as ex- 
perience provides, which often is very 
different from accepted or preconceived 
ideas. It is my belief that much public 
relations work and money is completely 
wasted precisely because in ignoring this 
experience it ignores what each of us 
knows beyond any shadow of doubt 
about our employees, their thinking and 
their interests. 

In other words, if we are to achieve ef- 
fective, creditable results in public and 
employee relations we have to take our 
fellow Americans as they are, making the 
best both of their virtues and their limi- 
tations, and not as we might wish they 
were, or think they should be. Though 
this point is obvious, it is something that 
both public relations folks and their 
bosses lose sight of too frequently, and 
at an altogether unreasonable cost in 
work, time and money. 

The sad feature is that the most glar- 
ing examples of this oversight occur in 
the very area where public relations 
should be fulfilling its really urgent job 


Paper delivered at the A. G. A. Convention in 
Atlantic City during the Accounting Section gen- 
eral session luncheon on October 6, 1948. 





Cc. J. Allen 
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—the building of good employee rela- 
tions. Few persons, I imagine, will dis- 
pute the urgency of the task or its touchy 
complexity. Acquiring and maintaining 
good employee relations isn’t something 
that even the ablest public relations de- 
partment that could be assembled can 
do on its own. It requires the ready, will- 
ing cooperation of a whole company, 
and particularly of its top management. 
Let us assume, as one usually can, that 
this cooperation is obtained, that top 
management is aware of the value of 
good public and employee relations, and 
that it has as its aim the establishment of 
good relations insofar as better com- 
munications and communications media 
can do so. What now ? 

The ordinary employee of a large cor- 
poration, and particularly the new em- 
ployee, may be pardoned if he considers 
himself a somewhat insignificant cog in 
a great machine with which he feels 
little, if any, meaningful relationship. 
There are innumerable cases on record 
of employees not having the slightest 
idea how the pieces that left their drill 
press or tool bench fitted into the motor, 
refrigerator, car, or what have you, 
which emerged from the final produc- 
tion line. Or of so-called bookkeepers 
with little knowledge of what happens 
to the data prepared by them in the daily 
humdrum of the local office. 

This is likely far truer today with the 
key-punching efficiency of machine book- 
keeping than it was when I dallied with 
the old Boston ledgers of the village 
plumber, back in Olneyville, R. I., long 
before the scratching of the bookkeep- 
et’s Spencerian pen was drowned out by 
the clatter of the tabulating machine. 
But these are the folks, mind you, who 
are constantly being urged to count their 
blessings under the free enterprise sys- 
tem. At the same time we might well ask 
why they should be expected to respond 
so eagerly when there is so little that 
they find understandable, and, therefore, 





satisfying in their work. 

This unfortunate consequence is part 
of the cost of the extreme division of 
labor in an industrial society and of big- 
ness in business. Both have brought great 
benefits and advantages and the modern 
America we live in would be inconceiv- 
able without him. But, like almost every- 
thing, they have a dark as well as a bright 
side, and you can’t eliminate the dark 
side by ignoring it. You can reduce and 
minimize it, however; and public rela- 
tions can help, but in order to do so you 
must have a very sure and accurate 
knowledge of what and how you want 
to attack. 


Establish identity 


It is here, I think, where one of the 
chief mistakes has been made, where the 
public relations material for employees 
has gone very far afield. Instead of con- 
centrating upon breaking down the for- 
bidding, complex mass of a big company 
into small, easily understandable, highly 
personalized parts which fit in with one 
another, public relations has too often 
failed to pay anything like sufficient at- 
tention to this very human aspect of the 
matter. It has turned rather to putting 
out slick, semi-professional employee 
magazines and booklets, and writing 
messages of inspiration and instruction 
studded with ten-dollar words to puzzle 
the not-too-well read Joe Gaspipe. Many 
of the magazines and booklets are well- 
written and well-printed, and often 
lavishly and expensively illustrated, but 
they lack frequently a really strong sense 
of identity with the employees for whose 
benefit they are supposedly published. 

Now I am aware that the editors and 
management supervisors of, let's say, In- 
ternational Flame, the house organ for 
the 10,000 employees of International 
Gas and Electric, want to do a creditable 
and conscientious job. And, within their 
limits, they may do a conscientious job. 
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Points from an employee relations creed 


@ The likelihood of getting what you want to say across to all employees rises 


in proportion to your nea rating. 


@ Personal “name” items can do more than anything else to insure readership 


for your magazine. 


@ The stress should be on putting out a lively, popular employee's magazine 
or newspaper that employees naturally turn to, rather than one which aims 


only to inform or “educate” them. 


@ The fundamentals of easy readability for a mass audience can be given in 
one sentence: Let your words be simple and sentences short. Make it easy to 


read. 


@ Subjects as diverse and difficult as the atom, the solar system, the making of 
synthetic rubber, and economic theory can be made relatively easy and absorb- 
ing reading through apt, vivid analogies from experience and everyday life. 





But, in the effort to appeal to such a mass 
group, they come out with a magazine 
that seems designed almost as much to 
attract the attention of the average indi- 
vidual citizen as that of their average em- 
ployee. There’s relatively so little in it of 
and about the individual employee him- 
self, Joe Gaspipe. What with the trend 
toward arty pictures, high-flown inspira- 
tional messages, and serious “think’’ and 
information articles that Joe’s supervisors 
believe will be good for him to read, 
poor Joe has a hard time getting himself 
in at all. 

I am also aware that shifting the spot- 
light to Joe and his activities involves 
what is commonly taken to be a lowering 
of tone. Those who undertake to offer 
advice to employee publications on their 
content often sneer at and dismiss ma- 
terial of this type as being nothing but 
gossip and a pandering to workers who 
like it. In answer to this attitude some 
observations are called for. 

First of all, raising the standards and 
practices of journalism is something that 
properly may be left to the professional 
press. Employee publications are alto- 
gether different in function and material 
from standard newspapers and maga- 
zines. Though they can often utilize 
profitably ideas, techniques, and inno- 
vations borrowed from journalism, their 
problems and needs are essentially of a 
special kind, demanding consideration of 
their own unique circumstances and re- 
quiring their own special particularized 
solutions. 

Secondly, the real problem, the crucial 
problem for company publications is get- 
ting and holding employees’ readership. 
If employees aren’t reading the material 
you're putting out, obviously the whole 
procedure is a senseless waste of time 
and money. Stating this another way, the 
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likelihood of getting what you want to 
say across to all employees rises in pro- 
portion to your readership rating. In 
order to get anywhere at all with em- 
ployee material, you've got to have high 
readership, the one indispensable that 
public relations people and management 
ignore or forget at thefr peril. 

With high readership you have solid 
ground under you on which you can 
build a continuing, long-range program. 
Without it even the best plans and mate- 
rials must be built, at least partly, on 
thin air. When all employees eagerly 
grab up their copies of the weekly or 
monthly issue of their magazine, you 
have a situation where there already 
exists a strong group core, a social unity, 
that can be extremely helpful and effec- 
tive in maintaining a high degree of 
loyalty and morale. The key question, of 
course, is “What makes for high reader- 
ship?” And the hard truth, is that reader- 
ship comes when Joe has a fair chance of 
reading about himself, his friends, and 
what they've been doing and talking 
about. 


Names make news 


You can call this trivia, gossip, or any- 
thing you will but you must exploit it if 
you want your fellow workers, from 
vice-presidents to janitors, to read what 
you put out for them as their paper. 
‘Names make news” is as good a pre- 
cept for house organs as for journalism, 
and no one who strives for a lively, 
popular employee magazine can afford to 
forget it. 

Nobody is going to refuse to read 
about himself and his friends; so when 
you do a good job of reporting the do- 
ings of the various groups in your com- 
pany, you gain et once the support of 
such deep-rooted human drives as ego- 


tism, vanity and simple friendliness, 

It follows that personal ‘‘name’’ items 
can do more than anything else to insure 
readership for your magazine. Perhaps 
this is regrettable; perhaps employeg 
should be greatly interested, for instance, 
in learning more about the Supreme 
Court’s Hope Natural Gas decision ; and 
perhaps in the brave new world logic and 
sweetness and light may have more to do 
with man and his interests than they do 
today. But in our world of 1948, a 
Jimmie Durante says, “them is the condi- 
tions which prevail,” and we're either 
kidding ourselves or the boss when we 
refuse to recognize it. 

I don’t want to give the impression 
that I think all serious articles written for 
employees are a waste of print and space, 
On the contrary, they have a definite, 
valuable place, but what I can’t empha. 
size enough is that they'll never have the 
readers, and thus the effectiveness, they 
should have unless the publication in 
which they appear is also plentifully sup- 
plied with personals, pictures or other 
material which command immediate em- 
ployee interest. 

The stress should be on putting outa 
lively, popular employee’s magazine or 
newspaper that employees naturally turn 
to, rather than one which aims only to 
inform and ‘‘educate” them. The educa. 
tion in the very real and changing prob- 
lems that the management of any com- 
pany faces, and which it is abundantly 
right and necessary to tell employees 
about, should come as sort of by-product 
of the house organ, but should not be its 
chief stock-in-trade. And paradoxical as 
it may seem, this by-product method is 
the one that produces vastly better te- 
sults in getting workers to read and ab- 
sorb the information that management 
wants them to have. 

An alert public relations staff would 
be astute in reiterating this fact to its 
own top management, as there is often a 
tendency on the part of management to 
turn a house organ, or other publication, 
into a vehicle for the expression of 
management's own thoughts and ideas, 
and very little other than that. 

Another aspect of employee reader- 
ship, in relation to serious “think” ar- 
ticles needs mention and some reform. 
Even when the employee’s magazine is 
highly popular, weighty educational 
pieces don’t get the readers and results 
they should because they're written ovet 
the heads of (Continued on page 44) 
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Research project studies fundamentals of detonation processes 





Combustion of 
industrial gases 





Dr. Turin explaining to Ralph L. Manier, chairman, A.G.A. Committee on Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Research, the methods by which detonation combustion is studied and recorded 


BY J. J. TURIN? 
J. HUEBLER? 


< he American 
A PAR activity T Gas Associa- 
tion has spon- 
sored fundamental studies pertaining to 
industrial gases for many years. Combus- 
tion studies were originally undertaken 
by Surface Combustion Corporation un- 
der sponsorship of the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Industrial Gas Research 1927. 
Many of these studies, originally em- 
bryonic in their character, have led to 
new industrial processes and applications 
which might otherwise have been de- 
layed many years. 

For various reasons, the war and post- 
war periods brought unusual attention to 
bear upon methods of releasing energy 
in extremely large and unheard of quan- 
tities in relatively confined volumes. The 


' Professor of Physics, University of Toledo, Con- 
sultant to Surface Combustion Corporation labora- 
tory. 

2 Development Engineer, Surface Combustion Cor- 
Poration laboratory. 

3See W. Jost, “Explosion and Con:bustion Proc- 
esses in Gases,” McGraw Hill Company. 
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attempt to crash the sonic barrier in air- 
plane flight focused attention upon jet 
modes of propulsion which fundamen- 
tally are combustion phenomena requir- 
ing extremely large energy releases per 
unit of volume. Gas turbines and their 
successful application in industry have 
further directed attention towards new 
and different combustion methods with 
the same requirement. High speed flame 
heating and rapid heating for forging 
are applications rapidly coming to the 
attention of all. The requirements pre- 
sented by the above as well as many other 
applications demand that the gas indus- 
try shall widen its knowledge of com- 
bustion processes. 

The current industrial gas research 
project, IGR-59, has been undertaken as 
an important part of the program in this 
field of the Committee on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Research, American 
Gas Association. J. P. Leinroth, Public 

ervice Electric & (Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., is technical advisor for the com- 
mittee on the project. 

Combustion as such is an old name, 
and the term is used to cover a variety of 
dissimilar processes. A definition is hard 


to give, suffice it to say? that when a 
rapid reaction of the oxidizable material 
takes place with the development of heat 
and usually the production of flame, the 
process is called combustion. 

Much work has been carried out in 
the attempt to understand the funda- 
mental nature of processes which come 
under the heading of combustion. How- 
ever, because of the phenomenon is a 
statistical one which involves the interac- 
tions of millions of molecules at a single 
instant, there is a natural complexity to 
the problem which cannot be explained 
in elementary terms. For reason of ne- 
cessity, therefore, combustion engineer- 
ing has really become an art and perhaps 
should not properly be called a science. 

Almost every engineering application 
starts with a problem and proceeds 
through the cut-and-try process involved 
in finding the solution to that problem. 
Burners are built and have been built for 
specific applications, without too much 
attention being directed towards the fun- 
damental reason for a certain flame or 
type of burning. 

Most important has been: “Does the 
result fit the application?’ Following a 
program of this kind many improve- 
ments are developed. What not to do is 
easily learned. How to do something 
different and something better for a spe- 
cific application does not by this pro- 
cedure follow from the application of 
fundamental knowledge of the processes 
involved. Rather the development is 
carried out on the basis of applying a 
fund of experimental and engineering 
know-how gained from working with 
combustion problems generally. 

On this score, probably very few peo- 
ple would argue against the thesis: ““Ad- 
vances in combustion engineering have 
been largely mechanical.” 
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Of course, this does not mean that 
there has been no attempt to understand 
the theory. As a matter of fact, so much 
has been written and done in the field of 
combustion that the investigator is com- 
pletely overwhelmed. There has been a 
large amount of work done to try to 
bring combustion phenomena to a simple 
understandable theory. Unfortunately, 
the processes which occur are not that 
simple, and at best it is difficult to cor- 
relate all of the work done by the great 
mass of investigators. Even today com- 


Practical methods of varying the nor- 
mal flame propagation velocity generally 
come under the headings of: (1) adding 
turbulence to the stream, (2) maintain- 
ing ignition to prevent blowing off of 
the flame, (3) preheating the mixture of 
gases, (4) providing catalysis in the 
combustion chamber, and (5) increasing 
the pressure of the mixture. 

When all factors have been adjusted 
to attain the maximum flame propaga- 
tion velocity, the maximum heat release 
that can be accomplished under the cir- 








Dr. Turin, University of Toledo, demonstrating experimental detonation heat generator to members 
of the Committee on Industrial and Commercial Gas Research. In this gas “burner” extremely high 


heni 


heat rel 





are 


bustion engineering is a cut-and-try 
proposition. 

In approaching the problem of releas- 
ing extremely large quantities of energy 
per unit of volume, ordinary combustion 
processes appear to be limited by the rate 
of propagation of the flame. This rate is 
called the normal flame propagation ve- 
locity. This velocity varies with different 
combustible mixtures but, for a given 
mixture, can be varied only over narrow 
limits under any circumstances. 

The normal flame propagation velocity 
is high for some mixtures and low for 
others, but generally speaking the ve- 
locity has a value of one—ten feet per 
second. This value appears to be deter- 
mined primarily by the reaction kinetics, 
heat diffusion, and the diffusion of ac- 
tive particles through the mixture. It is 
the normal thing to design the nozzle of 
an ordinary combustion type burner so 
that the issuing velocity of the mixture 
is approximately that of the normal flame 
propagation velocity. 
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d by means of a series of explosions instead of ordinary flame propagation 


cumstances is attained. This velocity then 
is the key to the maximum energy re- 
lease. The combustion engineer, there- 
fore, accepts the value for the normal 
flame propagation velocity as a funda- 
mental limitation of energy release. He 
has recognized the practical factors which 
alter this velocity and the extent to 
which they are altered. Why the flame 
propagation velocity cannot be varied 
over wider ranges has never been under- 
stood completely. 

One of the purposes of the present in- 
vestigation is to attempt to learn what 
natural factors are really responsible for 
the normally recognized combustion ve- 
locities and to discover whether there is 
any way of practically altering these fac- 
tors so as to bring the flame propagation 
velocity of the mixture to any desired 
value within the realm of industrial usage. 

The problem was attacked first by 
making a careful and intensive literature 
survey of the work which has been 
carried out in the field. As has been in- 


dicated, to attempt a complete survey of 
the real meaning of all the work already 
done, would be an almost endless task 
Certain aspects of the theory are more o 
less clearly established and insofar as the 
primary mechanism of combustion is cop. 
cerned the state of the theory at presen 
has evolved from the following con. 
siderations. 

Combustion is primarily a chemical te. 
action and, of course, follows the ordj. 
nary chemical laws in regard to the end 
results obtained. Difficulty arises in try. 
ing to understand the kinetics of the re. 
action and the mode by which the phe. 
nomenon is perpetuated. 

Application of the ordinary mass ac. 
tion laws reveals immediately that the 
velocities attained in combustion reac. 
tions cannot be explained without postu. 
lating the existence of many intermedia. 
ate extremely short-lived compounds 
formed during the course of the reaction, 
In the course of these considerations it is 
difficult to take into account the great 
temperature changes which take place 
and to evaluate accurately the effects of 
heat conducted, radiated, and diffused 
away from reactants. 

To get an order of magnitude correla- 
tion between theoretical predictions and 
experimental results, it is mecessary to 
specify that the course of a combustion 
reaction proceeds to its end point viaa 
given “chain” of components. 

Here the theory must take into ac. 
count a complicated combination of chain 
continuing, chain branching, and chain 
breaking reactions. These chains are be- 
lieved to be initiated and perpetuated by 
“active particles” (atoms and free radi- 
cals). Chain branching predominates in 
very rapid high temperature combustion 
—e.g., each time an active particle takes 
part in a reaction two or more new patti- 
cles are formed, thereby multiplying the 
reaction rate by continually initiating an 
increasing number of new reaction 
chains. Since such reactions ate so ex- 
tremely rapid, their course cannot be fol- 
lowed. Consequently, an investigator can 
only study the problem somewhat indi- 
rectly by observing flame propagation 
velocities. This immediately brings in the 
complication of the rate of diffusion of 
the active particles and of heat from the 
flame front into the unburned mixture. 

Whatever the actual specific details, 
the basic physical mechanism must be a 
“collision” phenomenon, that is, that 
the reaction occurs when molecules col- 
lide with sufficient force. There are, of 
course, a great number of collisions oc- 
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curting each second, but only a small 
fraction of them are sufficiently violent 
under ordinary conditions to produce a 
reaction. Basically then, one can expect 
to increase the combustion velocity by 
arranging for more collisions per second, 
making the collisions more forceful on 


the average, or by decreasing the neces- 
sary collision violence required for reac- 
tion. The first two conditions above may 
be arranged by causing turbulence, in- 
creasing the pressure, preheating, etc., 
while the last condition possibly may be 
obtained by ionization. 


Following this idea, ionization might 
appear a profitable way to increase the 
flame velocity. Calculation indicates that 
the amount of electrical energy which 
must be put into a mixture to realize any 
appreciable change is very large. Further- 
more, the same (Continued on page 42) 





Commercial 
gas 
breakfast 


ON NICHOLS, publisher of Hotel 

Management, will be the speaker at 
the first Commercial Gas Breakfast on 
Tuesday morning, November 9, 1948 in 
the Small Ballroom of the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, at 8:30 A.M. The Asso- 
ciation’s Food Service Equipment Com- 
mittee in sponsoring this breakfast which 
it is hoped will become an annual feature 
of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section during Hotel Show Week. 


Editors of publications in the volume 
food service field, prominent hotel men, 
and equipment dealers will be guests of 
commercial gas men and representatives 
of gas equipment manufacturers, who in 
turn will be exhibiting in the large 
A.G.A. Combined Commercial Cooking 
Exhibit at the National Hotel Exposition 
in Grand Central Palace, New York, the 
week of November 8. 





Industrial 
gas 
breakfast 


NCE again the traditional Industrial 
Gas Breakfast will be held on 
Wednesday morning during Metal Show 
Week in Philadelphia, Pa., October 25- 
29. Speaker at this eleventh annual affair 
will be Oliver Johnson, director of mar- 
ket research, The Iron. Age, who will have 
an important message for the breakfast 
guests, particularly editors of metals pub- 
lications, manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment, and industrial gas men. 
So popular has the Industrial Gas 


Breakfast become that tickets should be 
purchased early at the American Gas As- 
sociation Lounge in the Combined Indus- 
trial Gas Exhibit at the Metal Show. The 
breakfast will be held in the Junior Ball- 
room, Ritz Carlton Hotel, with food 
served promptly at 8:30 A.M. Last year 
the breakfast was a sell-out. 

While in Philadelphia, visitors are en- 
couraged to visit the Metal Show in Con- 
vention Hall and particularly the A.G.A. 
exhibit. 








Wenzel 
restaurant 
program 
initiated 


HE auditorium of the Boston Consoli- 

dated Gas Company was the scene dur- 
ing the week of September 13-17 of the 
initial presentation of the Wenzel Res- 
taurant Operation Program, sponsored by 
the gas company and the Massachusetts 
Restaurant Association. 

The five sessions were attended by 160 
individuals who registered for the course 
which is designed for hotel, restaurant, 
and institutional feeding operators. The 
enthusiastic reception of the course at this 
first presentation is considered an encour- 
aging sign for subsequent bookings dur- 
ing the remainder of 1948 and 1949. 
Many gas companies and several restau- 
rant associations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific have already booked this popular 
and instructive program. However, there 
are still a few open dates for companies 
to avail themselves of Mr. Wenzel’s tal- 
ents and comprehensive program for their 
commercial customers. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany recently reestablished their commer- 
cial cooking equipment showroom. Mr. 
Wenzel took the opportunity to call the 
showroom to the attention of those at- 
tending the sessions, and tours of inspec- 
tion were conducted to show off the latest 
in heavy duty gas applications. 





By having a full week for the program, 
one session was devoted to a lecture for 
employees of hotels and restaurants. This 
rounded out the course and gave full 
coverage to all phases of large volume 
feeding operations. 

Gas companies wishing to avail them- 
selves of the few open dates to sponsor 
the Wenzel Program should communicate 
with John J. Bourke, director, Commer- 
cial Gas Cooking Promotion, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 


W. M. JACOBS, CHAIRMAN-NOMINEE 


Oklahoma f 


eatures new freedom 








Looking into Oklahoma Natural Gas Company’s south display window, passers-by see the “Jewel Box’’ New Freedom Gas Kitchen with Town 
and Country gas range, twin gas refrigerator, garbage disposal unit, and automatic dishwasher supplied from a built-in automatic water heater 


, New Freedom 


he latest in New 
Freedom Gas 
Kitchens and home 
service facilities, to- 
gether with an 
elaborate display of 
gas appliances in an 
ultra modern dis- 
play lobby, all are 
features of Okla- 
. homa Natural Gas 
Company’s new 
building in Oklahoma City. The recent 
formal opening of the new building fol- 
lowed a remodeling program which took 
over a year to complete. 





Mildred R. Clark 
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Gas Kitchens and home service facilities installed 


Combining beauty and grace with 
functional design, the new office struc- 
ture has been acclaimed one of the show 
places of the Southwest. The entire office 
is air conditioned. Cooling is accom- 
plished through the same gas boiler 
which provides winter heating. 

The accompanying photographs indi- 
cate the flexibility of the new lobby for 
displaying all types of modern gas appli- 
ances, as well as complete New Freedom 
Gas Kitchens. For the grand opening, 
three New Freedom Gas Kitchens were 
featured—the ‘Jewel Box Kitchen’”’ de- 
signed for the larger, more elaborate 
home; the “Chintz Kitchen” for the 


moderate home, and the ‘‘Fruit Basket 
Kitchen,” commonly referred to as the 
“G. I. Kitchen,” for the smaller home or 
apartment. 

The “Jewel Box Kitchen’’ is complete 
with individually lighted cabinets, Town 
and Country gas range, twin gas refrig- 
erator, automatic dishwasher, special 
cabinet features and dining nook. The 
“Chintz Kitchen” is complete with all 
three working centers for cooking as 
well as a utility laundry and a built-in 
desk to be used as a planning and sewing 
center. The ‘‘Fruit Basket Kitchen’’ is de- 
signed along highly efficient, compact 
lines with breakfast bar and dining nook. 
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All three kitchens are combination floor 
hand window display. 

‘Included in the display lobby, as a 
srvice to Customers, is a section devoted 
p kitchen planning attended by a mem- 
st of the home service department. 

' All around the lobby, attractively ar- 
manged, are mobile displays of gas ranges 
built to “CP” standards, automatic water 
heaters, house heating equipment, gas re- 
' frigerators, and an all-year gas air con- 
ditioner. Lining the corridor to the “Cu- 
lina Room” is a commercial cooking dis- 
play of stainless steel equipment. 

The ‘“Culina Room” is the home serv- 
‘ice club room. “Culina’” (pronounced 
Ku-lée-na) is the Latin word for 
“kitchen.” This air conditioned meeting 
foom will seat 150 for demonstrations 
and is also designed for club meetings, 
social gatherings and parties. Facilities 
include chairs, bridge tables, china, sil- 
| yer, buffet table and kitchen facilities for 
the preparation of food. On the stage is 
Hthe modern bamboo and ivy-decorated 
emonstration kitchen equipped with the 
mewest in kitchen cabinetry and latest gas 
appliances, hydraulic dishwasher, and 
Taundry dryer. 

' The room itself is done in muted 
ishades of rose with yellow leather cov- 
ered chairs, tables and other accessories. 

The “Culina Room” adjoins the home 

service office which is a long room sided 
with plenty of storage space, filing ac- 
commodations and book shelves. Off the 
ofice and the “‘Culina Room” are two 
fully-equipped testing kitchens efficiently 
atranged to allow several people to work 
without confusion. 

The day before the public opening, 
Basket f the company held an exclusive preview 
as the § for 35 newspaper and radio men which 
me or included a luncheon in the “Culina 
Room” and a tour through the entire 
plete f offices. That evening another special 
Town open house was held for 200 gas appli- 
























efrig- ance dealers, contractors, builders and 
pecial other allied businessmen. Open house for 

The the public was held on the following two 
h all evenings when several thousand guests 
iz as visited the display and home service fa- 
ilt-in cilities and toured the entire building. 
wing For all these showings the home serv- 
is de- ice department, headed by its supervisor, 
npact Mildred R. Clark, held a carnival with 
100k. cakes of various holiday colorsand designs. 
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The comfortable and modern ‘“‘Culina Room” provides an ideal setting for cookery 
demonstrations, club and social gatherings and parties of up to 150 persons 








































On the left is the “Fruit Basket Kitchen” containing a breakfast bar and circular dining nook 





New ultra modern display lobby with gas appliances set on mobile display units of various colors 
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Higher gas production 
from coke oven plants 





BY WALTER C. WARDNER 


Superintendent, 
The Connecticut Coke Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ssuming no coal 
A gas is used for 
underfiring, one 
fact which seems 
clear is that the 
coke oven plant 
~ does not lend itself 
readily to operation 
that meets peak 
load gas require- 
ments. Any effort 
to do so affects coke 
quantity and quality, coal tar chemical 
production, and the normal life of the 
oven battery which is the backbone of 
any coke plant. As the name implies, the 
main product is coke, and its whole 
operation differs from a plant whose 
main product is gas. Coals or coal mix- 
tures having the highest gas yield gen- 
erally make a friable and spongy prod- 
uct, less suitable for the blast furnace, 
foundry or domestic market. 

The means available for increasing 
gas production from coke oven plants 
may be divided into two general classi- 
fications; first, operating at maximum 
efficiency within the limits of basic coke 
plant facilities, and secondly varying 
operation by alterations to fundamental 
coke plant practice. 

In controlling basic coke plant opera- 
tion two possibilities exist—either ad- 
justment of operating schedules or in- 
creased efficiency of current operation. 
However, varying the rates of operation 
offers no solution when the plant is al- 
ready being operated at maximum ca- 





uy 


W. C. Wardner 


Paper presented at A. G. A. Joint Production 
and Chemical Committee Conference at Asbury 
Park, N. J., May 24-26, 1948. 
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pacity consistent with other controlling 
factors including safety and long oven 
life. Varying the light oil plant opera- 
tion is possible and often is done to in- 
crease gas production. This however is 
purely a question of economics and it 
must be decided whether or not these 
constituents are worth more in the liq- 
uid or vapor phase. 

Another possibility lies in modifying 
the coal mixture. This mixture for any 
plant is usually so selected that the coke 
produced is of the highest quality pos- 
sible, consistent with the gas load to be 
maintained, or other limiting factors. 
Any variation in the proportion of the 
coals in the mixture for the purpose of 
increasing gas send-out will usually re- 
sult in inferior coke. However, the vary- 
ing of coal mixtures is a method prac- 
ticed by some plants to increase gas 
makes. 

The amount by which low-volatile 
coal can be replaced by high- or me- 
dium-volatile coals depends of course on 
the coke market. Since coke structure is 
more affected by the first ten percent ad- 
dition of low-volatile coal, replacement 
of all but ten percent will probably still 
yield a salable coke. Lowering the per- 
centage of low volatile coal will also 
allow the coal mix to be pulverized less 
thoroughly, thus permitting a heavier 
oven charge. Some plants making water 
gas coke have resorted to the charging of 
straight high-volatile coal unpulverized. 

Increasing the efficiency of current 
operation requires nothing except a 
close control over normal operating pro- 
cedure. First, keeping the raw material, 
coal, as dry as possible during storage 
by the manner in which it is piled, aids 
in maintaining constant throughput. 
Moisture on coal not only affects bulk 
density adversely, but the water on the 
coal which is weighed by the larry scale 
produces none of the results we are 
after, unless it is to remove excessive wall 
carbon. 





Next, the amount of coal remainip& 


in the oven after a charge may be a fy. 
tor. Having decided the weight of cq 
per oven most desirable for a given op. 
erating rate, the maintenance or lack ¢ 
maintenance of those weights will resy} 
in a wide variation in yields of gas x 
well as of other products. Bulk densi 
control results in a more uniform charg 
to the ovens with resultant uniformiy 
of operation and constant throughpy 
This is so simple that it hardly seem 
worthwhile mentioning except that it 
so important. Because of the repetitiy 
nature of oven operation the actual roy. 
tine may be taken for granted. It is eag 
enough for supervisors to detect to 
much coal being charged by noting the 
time required to level, but after a down. 
ward adjustment has been made, ané 
conditions have returned to normal » 
far as the coal is concerned, it may be 
some time before this is detected. Ip 
the meantime, much throughput Capac: 
ity has been lost. 

Varying operations by alterations to 
fundamental coke plant practice offers; 
wide range of possibilities. Certain ad. 
ditive materials such as oil may be ap. 
plied to the coal with good results, but 
this has limitations. So-called residuum 
oils often used for this purpose require 
more B.t.u. per pound to carbonize than 
does the coal with which it is mixed. 
This means that if you are already Op- 
erating at maximum capacity within the 
recognized limits of safety so far as heat 
input and transfer is concerned, con- 
tinued use can only result in cool coke, 
providing of course the same rate of 
operation is maintained. 


Wide variance 


Oils, because of their source and 
method of refining, vary widely in their 
characteristics. It is often necessary to try 
different oils until one is found which 
will give the desired results under the 
operating conditions of the plant. The 
time of contact will vary with the car- 
bonizing rate and whether there are one 
o¢ two standpipes per oven to take away 
the volatile products. After these prob- 
lems have been considered it is then de- 
sirable, if not necessary, to establish 2 
control procedure sufficiently simple to 
be operated with existing personnel.’ 

Oil has also been cracked successfully 
in empty ovens and while it may not be 


1“Carbonization of Coal-Oil Mixtures.” G. V. 
McGurt and C. J. Ramsburg, A.G.A. paper, 14. 
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ractical to convert serviceable ovens to 
this method, ovens that are no longer 
suitable for pushing coke might well be 
utilized for this practice. 

Other solid products high in volatile 
matter, such as cannel coal, which are 
not normally used because of their cost 
or lack of availability have been tried. 
Their use must be determined by the 
above factors after it has been decided 
by trial whether or not their effect on 
coke quality is sufficiently negligible. 

Liquified petroleum products, water 
and natural gas offer a wide latitude of 
operating limits. Much has been writ- 
ten on these subjects and it is not neces- 
sary to do more than mention them 
here.” 

Through the cooperation of many 
companies that were contacted, con- 
siderable information has been collected 
concerning the various methods for in- 
creasing gas production which are in 
use throughout this country, Canada, 
and England. Brief summaries of each 
of these methods have been incorpo- 
rated in this paper. Attached will be 
found also a tabular summary showing 
the frequency of the use of these meth- 
ods at a number of plants. 

Varying coal throughput: Although 
most plants maintain a constant tonnage 
throughput or a constant number of 
ovens pushed, some increase throughput 
when more gas is required. This is ac- 
complished by reducing the coking time 
and increased gas send-outs of ten per- 
cent are reported. This method, while 
satisfactory so far as gas is concerned, 
also increases the amount of coke and 
other products in proportion, the dis- 
posal of which must be considered. 
Changes which would affect an increase 
would naturally require corresponding 
additional heat input and increased tem- 
peratures. While these may both be 
within the range of practical and safe 
operation they do not lend themselves 
teadily to rapid changes since the inertia 
of such a large mass of heated brick- 
work is tremendous. 

Varying light oil plant operation: In- 
creased gas demands and peak load de- 
mands are often met by variations in 
light oil recovery rates or by shutting 
down recovery plants except for the re- 
moval of naphthalene and gum formers. 
The return of 250 gallons of motor 
fuel per hour was used at one plant to 
meet peak loads. Discontinuance of light 
oil recovery adds four-five percent to gas 
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send-out. This method is really simple 
and the results are quickly realized. 
When benzol or other lighter frac- 
tions are returned to the gas extreme 
care should be exercised not to exceed 
the amounts which the gas stream is 
capable of maintaining in a vapor 
phase.’ If the light oil plant is shut 
down, care should be exercised to in- 
sure complete drainage to prevent pos- 
sible freeze-up which would impede the 
return to operation. In addition much 
of the insulation which satisfactorily 
withstands weathering when in opera- 
tion may become soggy and disintegrate 
when reduced to ambient temperatures. 
This of course would apply only to 
equipment installed out of doors. 


Other processes 


Adding oil to coal: Increased gas de- 
mand has been met at many plants by 
carbonizing coal and oil mixtures. 
Bunker “C’” oils are used up to five gal- 
lons per ton with a resultant increase in 
the gas send-out of about 150 cubic feet 
per gallon of oil. Slightly higher in- 
creases are reported with the use of No. 
5 and No. 6 fuel oil and light straw 
burner oil. This may be due to more 
complete gasification of the lighter oils, 
or to the effect that they have had on the 
bulk density of the coal. 

This method seems to have a rather 
wide application and in addition to in- 
creasing the gas has other advantages, 
for example, its effect on raising the 
gravity of the gas, which may or may 
not be desirable. Small amounts of oil 
added to the coal mixture makes coal 
run more freely through chutes, bins, 
larry cars, etc. It also seems to reduce 
hang-ups due to freezing, and decreases 
leveling time. At the rate normally 
used, that is up to five gallons per ton, 
no undesirable effects on the oven brick- 
work have been noted. 

Making oil gas in coke ovens: In- 
creased gas demand was met at one coke 
oven plant by charging Bunker “C’” oil 
to two unserviceable ovens.* The oil was 
sprayed at 100 pounds pressure and 
150° F through sprays located in the 
four charging lids. Steam was sprayed 
through the lids and through the coke 
side door. A thermocouple was inserted 
through the pusher side door. 


2Talk by R. E. Kruger at the New England 
Gas Association Conference in Boston, March 18, 
1948. 

3 “Selective Scrubbing.” Dr. A. R. Powell, 
A.G.A. paper. 

*“Testing Manufacture of Oil Gas.” Robert R. 
Grant, A.G.A. Montuiy, December, 1947. 


As the oven went on the line, the 
steam sprays were turned on, then oil 
was charged through all sprays until 
the temperature dropped to 1400° F. 
The oil was then cut to maintain this 
temperature. The steam aided in crack- 
ing the oil, prevented excessive wall and 
floor carbon, and gasified the fines in 
the petroleum coke. After a 21-hour run 
the oil was shut off and the steam left 
on for an hour to facilitate cleaning the 
oven and for the additional gas made. 

When the gas made was diluted with 
producer gas, an equivalent of 200 cubic 
feet of 525 B.t.u. gas was made per 
gallon of oil charged. The ovens were 
kept connected directly to the collect- 
ing main and the tar formed did not 
contaminate the coal tar. 

Bulk density control: The use of 
small amounts of oil on the coal to con- 
trol the bulk density or to maintain 
maximum bulk density is widespread. 
Various types of oil are used, and a 
wide range of bulk density is apparently 
desired. Laboratory weights from 46-50 
pounds per cubic foot are reported to 
be maintained at varying moisture con- 
tent by the use of 0.05 percent to 0.3 
percent of petroleum wash oils. Labora- 
tory weights without the use of this oil 
would be at times as low as 42-43 
pounds per cubic foot. No. 5 fuel oil 
has been used to maintain consistently 
full weight charges where otherwise 
fluctuations of four percent were noted. 
Increases from an average of three per- 
cent to a maximum of eight percent in 
gas and coke production are obtained. 

Indications are that oils as heavy as 
Bunker “C’ do not affect the bulk 
density so materially, and any increase 
during periods of low atmospheric tem- 
peratures and high moistures is ques- 
tioned. One plant reports that it main- 
tains laboratory weights of 43-44 
pounds per cubic foot by the use of 
2-2.5 gallons of Bunker ‘“‘C” oil per ton 
of coal. 

Most plants use a steady rate of oil 
and report a fairly uniform bulk density, 
but others vary the oil to maintain de- 
sired cubic foot weights by taking snap 
samples. When the hammer-mill is lo- 
cated after the mixer bins, a close check 
can be kept on the density of the coal 
mixture, but a considerable lag is en- 
countered when some of the mixer bins 
are filled with pulverized coal before a 
check on the density of the mixture can 
be made. 

Pulverization (Continued on page 36) 
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A.G.A. southwest 
personnel group elects 


H. LUNEBORG, personnel manager, Ar- 

. kansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, La., 
was elected chairman of the American Gas As- 
sociation Southwest Personnel Conference at 
a meeting in New Orleans on September 10. 
Curtis M. Smith, personnel manager, Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co., was elected vice- 
chairman, and Vernon E. Rasch, employment 
manager, United Gas Pipe Line Co., was 


named secretary of the conference. 

The nominating committee appointed to 
offer names of candidates to hold office in 
1949 was comprised of Hudson Carmouche, 
general superintendent, Houston Pipe Line 
Co.; M. V. Cousins, director of personnel, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., 
and W. H. Senyard, director of personnel, 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans. 

The meeting was well attended by execu- 
tives from the Southwest, and several topics 
of particular interest to top management were 
discussed. An expert analysis on the recent Su- 
preme Court decision on granting overtime on 
overtime was presented, followed by an open 
forum on the decision and its effect on present 
policies within the gas industry. Bonus pay- 
ments as they affect base pay and overtime were 
discussed, as were recent wage adjustments 
and military leave policies. 

Affiliation of the A. G. A. Southwest group 
with the Southern Gas Association was offered 
for consideration of the members but no de- 
cision was reached. A committee composed of 
M. V. Cousins, Hudson Carmouche, W. H. 
Senyard, W. G. Wiegel and V. H. Luneborg, 
comprising three past-chairmen, the present 


Muncie Gear develops gas heat pump 


NNOUNCEMENT of a gas-fired heat 

pump which takes heat from the earth in 
winter and puts it in the house, and takes 
heat from the house and puts it in the ground 
in summer, has been made by Muncie Gear 
Works, Muncie, Indiana. 

Labeled the Gas Marvair, the new plant 
is designed to operate on either natural gas, 
manufactured gas or LP-gas, thus providing 
flexible usage regardless of location. 

According to Marvin Smith, company vice- 
president, the unit has all the safety of a 
conventional gas furnace. It is also absolutely 
automatic and offers both heating and cooling 
as conditions require. 


The new plant uses a modern, quiet gas 
engine as the source of mechanical energy 
driving its compressor. By combining the 
heat from the earth with heat recovered from 
exhaust gases and water jackets, a high over- 
all performance is obtained. Through use of 
modern accoustical techniques the noise level 
of the engine is reduced below that of the 
ordinary circulating fan or oil burner. 

Heating is furnished by the gas unit, Mr. 
Smith said, at a cost of less than 50 percent 
that of the conventional gas heat. Because 
gas is a moderately priced form of basic 
energy, it can also furnish cooling at a con- 
siderable saving in most areas over that of 


New York gas men study fires 





Damaged truck is a guinea pig during demons‘rution at fire schocl of Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., at Astoria gas plant. The school is operated by insurance department's safety bureau 
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chairman and the 
newly elected chair- 
man of the conference, 
was appointed to re- 
view the matter and 
to report at a future 
meeting of the confer- 
ence. 

The chairman ad- 
vised that the third 
Annual Personnel 
Conference of the 
American Gas Associa- 
tion will be held at the 
Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on November 18 and 19. He informe 
members that the recently organized Grey 
Lakes Personnel Conference this year is joip. 
ing the Southwest and Midwest groups x 
well as the Personnel Committee of th 
A. G. A in sponsoring this two-day meeting 
Mr. Wiegel also expressed the appreciation ¢ 
the conference to E. M. Spurlock, district anj 
safety supervisor, New Orleans  distri¢ 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., for his effors 
in arranging the New Orleans meeting, 








V. H. Luneborg 


a conventional cooling unit. It affords to gas 
companies, he said, a means of reducing 
peak requirements on heating and provide 
a summer load. 

The four basic components are: the energy 
source; the refrigeration system, or means 
whereby the earth heat is delivered to the 
air distribution system in the winter, or taken 
from the air distribution system and de 
livered to the earth system in summer; the 
heat source which takes heat from ‘the earth 
in winter and delivers heat to the earth in 
summer, and the air distribution system which 
delivers the heat or cool air from the gas 
unit to the place it is required. 


Amended Constitution 


now available 


OPIES of the American Gas Association 

Constitution including amendments effec- 
tive July 1, 1948 are now available on re 
quest from headquarters. These amendments 
have the effect of changing the Association's 
accounting year from the year ending Septen- 
ber 30 to the calendar year. 


Proper usage called vital 
to natural gas 
ATURAL GAS is a fuel designed for 


superior and exacting uses and should 
not be employed to displace coal in heating 
jobs that coal can do equally as well, Gardiner 
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symonds, president, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston Texas, stated in a speech 
before the eighth annual Appalachian Gas 
Measurement Short Course in Morgantown, 
w. Va., on August 30. 

Mr. Symonds said that in order to improve 
the load factor on its lines his company has 
asked permission to extend its pipelines into 
New York State and New England where 
gas is desperately needed for specialized 

S. 

The fuel industry must supply each type 
of fuel to the best advantage of all the 
people, he declared. If one important section 
of the country does not prosper fully it is 
not long before this is felt in the pocket- 
hooks of other areas. 

“We must stretch the life of our resources 
over the longest possible period, both by 
dimination of waste and by proper usage.” 

Mr. Symonds, whose company is a prin- 
dpal supplier of Southwestern Gas to aug- 
ment the output of Appalachian fields, said 
the capacity of his system has more than 
doubled since 1944 and soon will be three 
times that of the original line. 


Titanium in production 


MALL-SCALE manufacture of titanium 

metal, a new basic raw material for in- 
dustrial development, has been started by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., at 
Newport, Delaware. The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has been producing the metal for re- 
search purposes, but this is probably the first 
time ductile titanium metal has been produced 
for commercial exploration. 

The silver-white metal is light and strong. 
It is highly resistant to corrosion and has a 
higher melting point than the commonly 
used metals. It is comparable to stainless 
steel in strength and corrosion resistance, 
but weighs only a little more than half as 
much per unit of volume. It is less than 
twice as heavy as aluminum, but several times 
as strong, in bars of comparable dimensions. 

Industrial and university laboratories can 
obtain small samples for testing from the 
company without charge. 


Rochester company marks anniversary 





(Left) First Rochester gas plant built in 1848, and (right center) company’s West Gas Station today 


Centennial show staged 

by employees sometime 

in late autumn will fete 
century of community service 


HE one-hundreth anniversary of Rochester 

Gas and Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
will be signalized in the late autumn by a 
centennial show staged by employees which 
will dramatize historic events of the first 
century of community service. 

Rochester Gas Light Company was in- 
corporated on May 18, 1848. Organized by 
private enterprise and financed by local cap- 
ital in the best American tradition, the com- 
pany is the lineal forefather of the present 
Rochester Gas & Electric Company. The 
years brought changes in corporate names 
and consolidations but the genealogical 
thread runs straight and true back to the 
pioneer gas company of 1848. 

Although the first gas company was in- 
corporated in May 1848, the city did not 
see its first gas lights until December 12 of 
that year when they were turned on in a 
residence on Franklin Street, on the site of 
the present Sibley Tower Building. A crowd 
in the street outside cheered “and the lights 
burned bright and true’’ according to an old 
newspaper account. That same evening three 
gas street lamps were turned on. 


Two companies mark golden jubilees 


bw East Ohio Gas Company an] Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., have 
each marked 50 years of service to gas con- 
sumers in their respective territories. 

In honor of the occasion, the Ohio com- 
pany published a special golden jubilee issue 


of The East Ohio News, features of which 
were a nine-page history of the company, an 
album of presidents, chats with several an- 
nuitants, the company calendar, and a broad 
selection of pictures. J French Robinson is 
president of the company. 


Houston gas appliance sales rise 


GAs appliance sales by cooperating dealers 
of Houston Natural Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas, climbed to an all-time peak during 
the company’s fiscal year ending July 1, 1948, 
= Surpassing the existing record set in 
1941, 


Helping to pave the way for stimulated 
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appliance sales was the addition of thousands 
of new customers to the company’s system 
during the fiscal year. The greatest numerical 
gain in appliance sales was reflected in the 
installation of 4,556 gas ranges, 1,805 more 
than last year. 

The growing popularity of automatic and 


The first company had a capital of $150,- 
000, and the first president was Lewis Brooks, 
with Levi A. Ward as secretary. One of the 
stockholders was Nathaniel Rochester, son 
of the man who gave the city its name. It 
is a far cry from that little plant serving a 
few hundred customers to the present com- 
pany with $102 million invested in plants, 
property and equipment, and serving 160,000 
customers in eight counties, two cities, and 
165 villages and hamlets. 

In 1880 leading citizens organized the 
Rochester Electric Light Co., and in 1892 the 
Brush Electric Co., Rochester Electric Light 
Company and the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany were consolidated into a single corpora- 
tion named the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company. 

Then in June 1904 this company was 
merged with the Rochester Light and Power 
Company to become the Rochester Railway 
and Light Company. In 1909 the railway 
properties were transferred to the New York 
State Railways but Rochester Railway and 
Light continued under its old name until 
1919 when it was changed to Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation. The main office 
building at 89 East Avenue was constructed in 
1926, previous to which the company offices 
were located on Clinton Avenue North. 

Alexander M. Beebee is president of Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric with Herman Russell 
as chairman of the board. 


Hope Natural Gas Company's anniversary 
issue of The Beacon was devoted to pictures 
of past and present operations and an un- 
usually readable story of the company’s 
growth. L. L. Tonkin is president, Hope 
Natural Gas Company. 


central heating units is revealed in an 81.4 
percent increase over the previous fiscal year. 
An increase in gas water heater sales from 
2,552 in 1947 to 3,541 in 1948, and an 
estimated total sale of 7,000 space heaters 
rounded out the picture of active dealer 
performance. 








Columbia place-mats promote gas 
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5 Undoubtedly, che 
most significant change 
in gas ranges occurred im 
1913 when che first oven 
heat control was i- 
vented forever remow 
ing gucsswork and ove 
watching Time aod 
temperature cooking 
was the result 





1 For comturies man was awed by mys 





teriows vapors ic 
mings tm the t 
built remples and some « 
these places we know trom ectds, such 
as are told of the Ora © 4 = phi There 
a Priestess sat on a wad abowe a 
chasm whence sound on obiei ‘vapors Her 
Pronouncements were 10 cur wterpected 
and reported t her followers Science 


knows now thar the mephinc vapors wsucd 
from a natural gas weil 





auromatic 





~<a 
2 A century ago io the Roaring Forties, as 
they were sometimes called, the first gas 
range was built on che United States 
burners consisted of an troa ming filled 
with sand and placed on 4 wire screen 
Gas was fed through the sceoen gad igauted 
on top of the in a comar y shore 
space of time—by 1899%-one hundred 
American families were using gas ranges 
for cooking 


This home service place-mat prepared by The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., explains in lucid terms why gas is considered 








4. Today, your gas range is complecly 


Your oven and top burners 
turn chemselves on and off, remain at one 


Sckaen  adety and cfhicrency were ¢s- 
tablished by the American Gas Assocta- 
tion before this organization would 

ats to any gas f. Aad in fis 
for a seal Certified Per- 


There are 22 such specifications over and 
above the normal tests for approval, When 
you see the CP Seal on a gas range, it 
means: the latest and best features for 
speed, comvemence, flexibility, efficiency, 

and A FULLY AUTOMATIC RANGE! 


people (ook 








6 That Gas is the ideal cooking fuel is 
— by che face that over twenty mil- 
families use Gas for o More 


than with al! other fuels combined» 






HOME SERVICE 
YOUR GAS COMPANY 





7. And just as the gas range is Pully Aum 
matic, so are the gas refrigerator and water 
heater. For complete automatic conven 
tence im one of the basic units of che 
American Home, the New Freedom Gay 


with gas in the United Sraces 


Kitchen stands uncxce!led! 
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the ideal fuel for c 


Automatic water heater shipments 


HIPMENTS of automatic gas water heat- 
ers during the first half of 1948 totaled 
726,200 units, according to the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association. This is 212,- 
100 units or 22.6 percent than the 
938,300 units shipped during the same period 
last year when the alltime high was reached. 
This year’s six months’ figure exceeds by 
191,200 units shipments during the 


less 


same 


Notes from F.P.C. 





@ El Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, 
Texas, Southern California Gas Company 
and Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., have been authorized to con- 
struct and operate additional facilities for 
the transportation and sale of natural gas. Cost 
of the project is estimated at $66,040,000. 


The construction would increase ‘the 
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period of 1946, the second highest sales 
year, and is almost double the first-half ship- 
ments during 1941, the prewar peak year. 
On the basis of past trends, unit shipments 
of gas-fired automatic water heaters will ap- 
proach 1,450,000 for the calendar year 1948. 
Shipments of automatic water heaters for 
use with LP-gas during the first six months 
of 1948 amounted to 12.8 percent of the 


capacity of the gas companies’ Los Angeles 
line from 305 million to 405 million cubic 
feet daily so that they transport to 
their markets 100 
cubic feet of natural gas daily to be re- 
ceived from El Paso Natural Gas Company 
near Blythe. The facilities will also permit 
the sale, for the three-year period, of 17- 
31 million cubic feet of natural gas a day 
to West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock, Texas. 
The companies expect to complete con- 
struction so that deliveries can be started 
not later than October 1951. 


can 


the additional million 


ooking, describing the American Gas Association's 


approval testing program and also “CP” specifications for gas ranges 


total shipments, or 93,000 units. While this 
is 57 percent less than the 215,000 LP units 
shipped during the same period of 1947, it 
is more than double the number of LP units 
shipped in 1946. 

Shipments of electric storage water heaters 
during the first half of 1948 were approx 
imately 512,000 units, compared with 548; 
000 shipped during the same period of 1947. 


@ Natural Gas Facilities designed to add 
over 800 million cubic feet of daily delivery 
capacity to individual natural 
in the United States 
than 3,500 miles of new 
authorized by the F.P.C. during the sit 
months between January 1 and June 30, 1948. 


gas systems 
and involving mote 


pipeline were 


@ New York State Natural Gas Corp, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been authorized to 
operate and construct natural gas pipeline 
facilities in Pennsylvania at an estimated 
cost of $3,208,727. 
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DRAMATIC story illustrating the fight to 

preserve California gas pipeline networks 
during heavy floods was featured on the “Cal- 
ifornia Caravans” radio show on Sunday after- 
noon, September 5. 

Sponsored by the California Medical As- 
sociation, the program has a Hooper rating 
petween four and five million. Throughout 





Radio depicts industry’s farsightedness 


the half-hour show on September 5 references 
were made to the Texas-California biggest 
inch gas pipeline. The program was arranged 
in cooperation with a special representative of 
the American Gas Association in Los Angeles, 
and was designed to acquaint the public with 
the gas industry’s farsightedness in helping 
to insure the growth of Southern California. 


Connecticut L&P scholarships awarded 


O Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany scholarships have been awarded stu- 
dents in the University of Connecticut's 
College of Agriculture. 

The scholarships, each of which provides 
$300 annually for four-year courses in the 
College of Agriculture, were established by 
the company in 1946 to contribute to the 


development of a constantly improving Con- 
necticut agriculture. Five men and one 
woman have been awarded scholarships thus 
far. In 1949 and thereafter, eight Connecticut 
Light and Power Company scholarship stu- 
dents will be enrolled at the university at an 
annual cost to the company of $2,400. 


Review of fatal injuries published 


agers copies of the newly pub- 
lished booklet “Review of Fatal Injuries 
in the Gas Utility Industry During 1947’ are 
now available to interested persons without 
charge. 

The publication was prepared for the As- 
sociation’s Accident Prevention Committee, 


W. F. Brown, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., chairman, from reports 
which the gas industry has made available 
to the A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics. 

Publication of the bulletin ‘‘Accident Ex- 
perience of the Gas Industry in 1947” is ex- 
pected in the near future. 


Texas gas begins storage reservoir 


EXAS Gas Transmission Corp., Owens- 

boro, Ky., has started construction of a 
natural gas storage for the City of Memphis. 
The storage facilities will consist of 63 miles 
of 26-inch pipeline extending from Lula, 
Miss., to Memphis, with a capacity of 67 
million cubic feet of gas. 

At its northern end the pipeline will tie 


Lone Star starts work on new 


ONE STAR GAS CO., Dallas, Texas, has 

started construction of a $3,500,000 70- 
mile pipeline designed to increase the gas 
supply in the Dallas-Fort Worth area as well 
as in other towns and cities on the company 
system. 

D. A. Hulcy, company president, an- 
nounced that the 20-inch line will run from 


into the City of Memphis gas distribution 
system so that gas may be delivered from 
storage during peak cold weather periods 
this winter. The line will also be an integral 
part of the 840-mile, 26-inch pipeline from 
Texas to Ohio for which the company has 
already requested approval. 


line 
Opelika in Henderson County, Texas, to a 
point near Reinhart in Dallas County be- 
tween Garland and Dallas where it will con- 
nect with the company’s transmission system. 
The new line will have a delivery capacity 
of 180 million cubic feet of gas every 24 
hours and is expected to be finished before 
extremely cold weather arrives. 


Rochester sponsors essay contest 


FRESH evidence that young people of today 
know the kind of America they want and 
believe in was supplied recently by a series 
of remarkably fine essays submitted in a 
contest sponsored by Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., among 26 
high schools in the area. 

Members of the senior classes were in- 
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vited to write an essay on the subject ‘““What 
America Means to Me,” and hundreds were 
turned in. The faculty of each school se- 
lected the best from that school and the 
writer of each of these essays received a ten 
dollar check from the utility. The 26 winning 
essays then were entered in a second contest 





Junior Miss 


(Continued from page 22) 


ular attention from the girls. 

Connie Complexion tells of her party 
pick-up facial and outlines it step-by- 
step on our last chart, ‘‘Don’t Let It Get 
Under Your Skin.” These charts are 
assembled so that they can be set up in 
tent fashion on a single table or desk. 

The take-home sheet, ‘So You're in 
Hot Water!’ was developed to drama- 
tize still further the material presented 
in the talk. It contains information 
which we feel the girls will want for 
reference, that their parents will want 
to read, and that our company wishes to 
emphasize. 

On the back of the sheet is our pin-up 
recipe, ‘“Trixies Date Bait.” This recipe 
for luscious cookies gives the girls one 
more reason for keeping the folder. 
And, as home economists, of course we 
can’t resist reminding them that glam- 
our may be the way to catch a man’s 
eye, but the way to his heart is through 
his stomach. 

The enthusiasm with which this talk 
has been received is evidenced by the 
number of requests we have received for 
it. From September 1947, when we first 
offered the talk, until June 1948, 177 
presentations have been made in our 
districts with a total of 6,276 contacts. 
The majority of these have been given 
in schools, although the talk has proved 
its worth with Girl Scouts, Y.W.C.A. 
groups, and other organizations. 

If we can get the Junior Miss in hot 
water by appealing to her with the 
glamorous side of hot water service, it 
is our hope that she may become critical 
of makeshift water-heating . equipment 
and realize that an abundant supply of 
hot water is an important step toward 
better living and better homemaking. 
Perhaps she will convince her parents, 
and she herself may be a prospect for a 
water heater in her own home in a few 
short years. 


to decide the “winner among the winners.” 
Three judges—the editor of a local news- 
paper, the county commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the president of the Roch- 
ester Chapter of Gold Star Mothers, made the 
decisions and awarded a first prize of $25, a 
second prize of $15, and a third prize of $10. 
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Higher Gas Production 


(Continued from page 31) 


is varied at some plants for its effect on 
the bulk density of the coal. At one plant 


where high-volatile coal is charged, a° 


higher bulk density is obtained by mix- 
ing pulverized and unpulverized coal. It 
has been shown® that by selective pul- 
verization, the bulk density of a coal 
mixture could be increased 6.5 percent 
over an unvaried pulverization. 

Underfiring with oven gas mixtures 
or substitutes: In an effort to augment 
their gas send-outs, some coke oven 
plants have experimented with the use 
of oven gas mixtures and substitutes for 
the cool gas underfiring of their bat- 
teries, thereby making available an in- 
creased amount of oven gas. The per- 
cent increase in gas send-out depends 
of course on the type of mixture used. 

Following are some of the fuel gases 
used as substitutes for straight oven 
gas: blast furnace gas enriched to 350 
B.t.u. with oven gas; producer gas en- 
riched to 850 B.t.u. with either butane 
or the lower boiling constituents of 
natural gasoline; 75 percent 520 B.t.u. 
oven gas mixed with 25 percent 750 
B.t.u. propane air; producer gas en- 
riched to 550 B.t.u. by the addition of 
natural gas;® natural gas diluted to 500 
B.t.u. with air; mixed 530 carbureted 
water gas with oven gas; 1200 B.t.u. oil 
gas diluted to 530 with 90 B.t.u. blast 
furnace gas. Anyone interested in these 
combinations is referred to A. G. A. 
subject papers. 

High B.t.u. gas dilution: A combina- 
tion of natural gas and producer gas is 
used at one plant to increase the coke 
oven plant send-out. By dilution of oven 
gas with producer gas to 380 B.t.u., 
then re-enrichment with natural gas to 
537 B.t.u., an increase in send-out of 
approximately 90 percent is realized. 
This method has been practiced satisfac- 
torily through the past two winters. In 
addition to allowing an increased send- 
out of a high order, it is infinitely flex- 
ible in any range up to the maximum.? 

Variations in water gas operation: 
Coke oven plants equipped with aux- 
iliary water gas sets have stepped up 
their total gas send-out by modifying 
the water gas operation. In some in- 
stances the oil used in the carburetor is 
cut down and the resultant blue gas is 


5 “Method for the Mixing & Blending of Coals 
for Coking.” John Mitchell, October 27, 1931. 
*A.G.A. Proceepines, 1933. “Use of Producer 





and Natural Gas for Underfiring at Plant of Chi- 
cago By-products Coke Company.” C. 


R. Locke. 
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used to substitute for producer gas as 
an oven gas diluent. In other cases they 
cut blow gases and purge run gases to 
a minimum and dilute 700 B.t.u. car- 
bureted water gas to 537 with 120 B.t.u. 
producer gas. Wide variation in send- 
outs is of course possible for any coke 
plant which is equipped with water gas 
sets. The possibilities are by no means 
limited to those reported above, but 
since this constitutes a subject by itself, 
further description will not be at- 
tempted here. 

Liquified petroleum cold enrichment: 
In one locality where interchangeability 
between coke oven gas and natural gas 
was required, an 870 B.t.u. mixture of 
propane and coke oven gas has been 
used with no serious difficulties. Butane 
re-enrichment is used by another plant 
after excess dilution with producer gas 
to increase the send-out by approxi- 
mately 20 percent. Butane-air and pro- 
pane-air mixtures have been used up to 
25 percent to increase the send-out from 
some plants. This again represents a 
simple and flexible means of varying gas 
production at relatively low capital ex- 
penditure, which seems to be limited 
mainly by the availability of the petro- 
leum products during the seasons when 
they are most needed. 

Use of cannel coal in ovens: Carbon- 
ization of coal mixtures containing can- 
nel coal has been tried at an eastern 
plant. This operation, which was con- 
ducted for the purpose of increasing 
the volume of gas available for send- 
out, conclusively proved that cannel coal 
could successfully be used with no seri- 
ous operating difficulty and no markedly 
deleterious effects. Some additional 
maintenance was required on the Brad- 
ford breakers due to the large size and 
resistance to breakage of the cannel coal. 
The coke produced, while of a some- 
what weaker structure, was suitable for 
water gas use. 

Decreased bulk densities were ob- 
served during these tests but could not 
be directly attributed to the use of can- 
nel coal since the moistures of the other 
coals had risen. Increases in roof carbon 
trouble and tar moistures were also no- 
ticed, but again these could not be di- 
rectly attributed to cannel coal since the 
same troubles had occurred with other 
coals. 

The first test substituted a mixture of 
15 percent cannel coal, 75 percent high- 
volatile coal, and ten percent low-vola- 
tile coal for the regular 85 percent high- 





volatile and 15 percent low-volati 
mixture. This test resulted in an approx. 
mate gain of ten percent in the ry av 
make. l' 
The second test substituted a mixtuy gin 
of 20 percent cannel coal and 80 percey § De 
high-volatile coal for an 89 percey — ?° 
high-volatile 11 percent low-volatik 
mix and resulted in an increase of p 
percent in the gas yield. ser 
Thus it can be seen that there ap & ass 
varied approaches to the problem of jp. § % 
creasing gas production from coke ove 
plants. Summary descriptions have bee 
presented of ten possible methods. Al § yj 
though it should not be inferred the § ste 
these include all possible means, it j § 
believed that they do represent the mos § & 
common practice in this country. It js 
hoped that, to the coke plant operator 
faced with this problem, this above m 
view will be helpful and may serve agg 
guide for further development in 
connection. 3 
It would be grossly unfair to ¢ 
without acknowledgement to 
plants which have reported their 
periences as well as to C. R. Stenst 
J. M. Cannon, D. K. Harrison, 
E. R. Devine whose patient assist 
has materially aided in collecting 
setting down these data. 























Tabular Summary 

Showing Methods Used to Increase 
Gas Production Ci 

and Frequency at Reporting Plants 
Method Frequeng [' 
Modifying coal mixture .. 268 
Varying coal throughput ........ 7: 
Varying light oil plant operation.. 8 § ™ 
Adding oil to coal ............ if 
Making oil gas in coke ovens .... 1 fF &g 
Bulk density control ........... Mec 
Underfiring with oven gas mixtures ae 
or substitutes ............. 6 é 
High B.t.u. gas dilution ........ j KA 
Variations in water gas operation.. 1 a 
Liquified petroleum cold enrich- ge 
WE ie ceca ot aearcna eee 6 § Pa 
Use of cannel coal in ovens ..... tke 
‘ Li 
Number of plants represented in . 
above summary ........... U8 
ye 
in 
of 
Worry c 
G 
@ Worry is a thin stream of fear trik in 
ling through the mind. If encouraged, § ve 
cuts a channel into which all othe § a 
thoughts are drained. a 
—Arthur Somers Roce § 1 
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Michigan Consolidated officials elected 


AWRENCE K. RICHEY, operations man- 
ager, and Theodore W. Weigele, gas en- 
gineer, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, have been elected vice-presidents re- 
sponsible for operations and gas engineering. 
Mr. Richey graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1916 and joined the gas com- 
pany in 1920 as a cadet engineer. He later 
served as assistant to the shop superintendent, 
gssistant to the superintendent of distribu- 
tion, superintendent of distribution, assistant 
to the general manager, and since February 
1946, as manager of operations. 

Mr. Weigele, currently president of the 
Michigan Gas Association, graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1913 with 
the degree of mechanical engineer, and be- 
gan his career as a cadet engineer with Public 
Service Co. of New Jersey. 





Personal 
and 


otherwise 


He entered the employ of American Light 
and Traction Company in 1914 at St. Paul, 
Minn., where he became construction en- 
gineer. Two years later he was transferred 
to Binghamton Gas Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
as superintendent of manufacture. Following 
World War I he took charge of the gas 
company’s A Station in Detroit, and after 
that became assistant to the superintendent 
of manufacture and in 1927, experimental 
engineer. 

In 1935 Mr. Weigele made a study of the 
Detroit gas market requirements and eco- 
nomic and engineering problems in connec- 
tion with the changeover from manufactured 
to natural gas. In 1938 he prepared studies 
in connection with the use and purchase of 
the Austin Storage field. 

As the company’s gas engineer since 1944, 


Dixon receives Rockwell appointment 


A. DIXON has been appointed vice-presi- 

dent of the meter and valve divisions, 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dixon is well known in the utility, 
petroleum and municipal markets, having 
done considerable field work in the promo- 
tion of the company’s products for the past 
20 years. 

He was associated with Wisconsin Axle 
Company and started at the Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter Co., now a division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., in 1926 as assistant to 


Consolidated Edison executive changes 


OUIS A. SCOFIELD has been named a 
vice-president, Westchester Lighting Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. and The Yonkers Electric 
Light and Power Co., according to E. P. 
Prezzano, president. 

Mr. Scofield, who has been assistant vice- 
president in charge of sales of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. since 1945, suc- 
ceeds Nils T. Sellman, vice-president who 
returned October 1 to Consolidated Edison. 

Mr. Scofield was associated with the System 
Companies until World War I. After the 
war he returned to the United Electric Light 
and Power Co., and in 1945 was appointed 
general sales manager of the three com- 
panies—Consolidated Edison, Brooklyn Edi- 
son, and New York and Queens Electric 
Light and Power. 

Mr. Sellman has been connected with Con- 
solidated Edison System Companies for 31 
years. He long has been a prominent figure 
in the gas industry and has the distinction 
of being the first person to receive the 
Charles A. Munroe Award of the American 
Gas Association, the highest award in the 
industry. He was extremely active in the de- 
velopment of the automatic gas refrigerator 
and also of the “CP” gas range. He played 
a leading part in establishing the A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
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is a past-chairman of the Laboratories’ Man- 
aging Committee. 

At various times Mr. Sellman served as 
chairman of important A.G.A. committees 
involving research, industrial and commercial 


Davis made Cribben & Sexton 





W. C. Davis 


H. E. Jalass 


ENDELL C. DAVIS has 


ident, Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Universal gas ranges. 


Mr. Davis joined the company as control- 


been elected 
president and Harold E. Jolass, vice-pres- 





L. K. Richey T. W. Weigele 
one of his jobs has been to study available 
gas supplies and engineering features of the 
new line now under construction by Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Company from 
Texas to Michigan. 

Mr. Richey and Mr. Weigele are both 
members of the American Gas Association. 


the president. 

Later, he was presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Du- 
Bois Co., manufactur- 
ers and distributors of 
gas meters. When that 
company was acquired 
by the Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Company 
he continued to serve 
in the same capacity 
until recently, when he relinquished that posi- 
tion to accept the new assignment. 





L. A. Dixon 


projects. He was an A.G.A. director from 
1937 to 1941, and chairman of the Com- 
mercial, now the Residential Gas Section, in 
1933. He is also a former assistant secretary- 
manager of the Association. 


president 


ler in 1942, was elected treasurer in 1943, 
a member of the board in 1946, and vice- 
president in 1947. He now succeeds W. M. 
Hillborn who has resigned. 

During his association with the company, 
Mr. Davis has guided all financial matters, 
as well as handling all war contracts and 
aiding in the reconversion of plant and equip- 
ment to gas production. 

Mr. Jalass joined the firm in 1917 and be- 
came metropolitan Chicago district manager 
in 1931. He was appointed general sales man- 
ager in 1946. He will continue in his capacity 
of general sales manager. 

Mr. Jalass is a member of the Domestic 
Gas Range Committee and New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Committees, American Gas As- 
sociation; and a member of the Gas Range 
Committee and vice-chairman of the “CP” 
Range Committee, Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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HREE changes in 

officer personnel of 
Central Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Corp., Rut- 
land, Vt., has been 
announced by Albert 
A. Cree, president, ef- 
fective October 1. 
Glover W. Rogers has 
been elected treasurer, 
Horace J. Lyne has 
been elected auditor, 
and Prescott H. Well- 
man, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer, will continue as secretary 
having resigned from the treasurer’s duties 
for reasons of health. 





G. W. Rogers 


Miller joins Clayton & Lambert Co. 


WLAND J. MILLER, formerly general 

sales manager for appliances, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., serving Western Ohio com- 
munities from Cincinnati to Toledo, has be- 
come associated with Clayton & Lambert 
Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky., and Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, as special assistant to Charles 
F. Lambert, president. 

Mr. Miller's duties at Clayton & Lambert 
will be confined initially to the developement 
and coordination of merchandising and dis- 
tribution plans for the firm's newly perfected, 
but as yet unmarketed, absorption-type house- 
hold refrigerator. 

Before assuming supervision of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company appliance sales in 1945, 
Mr. Miller was sales manager in the Zanes- 
ville, Cambridge and Toledo districts, re- 


Central Vermont personnel advanced 


Mr. Wellman, secretary and treasurer since 
April 1938, moved to Rutland in the com- 
pany’s employ in 1937. 

Mr. Rogers has been auditor and chief 
accounting officer since the organization of 
the company in 1929, having been previously 
employed by its predecessor companies. A 
graduate of Boston University, he is a mem- 
ber of the accounting section of the New 
England Gas Association. 

Mr. Lyne has been employed by Central 
Vermont Public Service Corporation since 
February 1945 as assistant to the auditor. 
From 1942 to 1945, he was assistant treasurer, 
Vermont Utilities, Inc., Chester, Vt., and 
chief accountant, Allied New Hampshire Gas 
Company. 


spectively, over a 15- 
year period. On join- 
ing the gas company 
in 1928 he partici- 
pated in the develop 
ment of the retail 
merchandising pro- 
gram for the then 
newly-introduced Ser- 
vel gas refrigerator. 

During recent years, 
Mr. Miller has been 
active in American Gas Association affairs 
as a member of its committees on refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning and heating, as well as 
a member of its Eastern Regional Gas Sales 
Council. 


R. J. Miller 


Praeger advanced by Brooklyn Union 


OWARD A. 

PRAEGER has 
been named to head 
the publicity and ad- 
vertising department, 
The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., succeeding 
William B. Hewson 
who is now an assist- 
ant vice-president. 
Frederic H. J. Rider 
was designated assist- 
ant manager. 

Mr. Praeger has 
served with the com- 
pany since March 1946 and has held the po- 
sitions of acting assistant manager and assist- 
ant manager of the department. 

He has an MA degree from the University 





H. A. Praeger 


of Arizona and extensive experience in the 
publicity and advertising fields. 

He was at various times advertising man- 
ager of the Southwestern Cattleman and 
Farmer, technical editor of university publi- 
cations on mining and agriculture, and public 
relations assistant to the president of the uni- 
versity. For seven years he was associated 
with F. S. Crofts, New York publishers. 

Currently he is an active member of the 
American Gas Association and a director of 
the House Magazine Institute. 

Mr. Rider joined Brooklyn Union in 1931 
as an interview clerk and later served as cadet 
engineer. Since then he has been a floor sales- 
man in the new business department, district 
representative, and most recently, district 
sales manager, metropolitan branch. 


Commonwealth & Southern elects directors 


B. CULLEY, president, Southern Indiana 
. Gas & Electric Co., and L. P. Sweatt 
president, Mississippi Power Co., have been 
elected to the board of directors, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., New York. 
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They replace A. C. Blinn who retired re- 
cently as board chairman, Ohio Edison Co., 
and E. L. Godshalk, president, South Caro- 
lina Power Co., which has been sold to 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Company. 






















H. J. Lyne P. H. Wellman 


A graduate of Bryant College, Providence 
R. I., Mr. Lyne was first employed by the Fal 
River Gas Works Company at Fall Rive 
Mass., and later as treasurer, Portsmouth 
N. H., Gas Company until 1942. 


North Shore gas 
officials promoted 


PPOINTMENT of Roy E. Jones as vice. 

president, sales and advertising, and of 
William J. Wuestenfeld as vice-president in 
charge of operation, has been announced 
A. W. Conover, president, North Shore Gas 
Co., Waukegan, Illinois. 

Both Mr. Jones and Mr. Wuestenfeld have 
been executives in the gas company’s general 
office for some time and both are members of 
the American Gas Association. Mr. Jones re. 
cently has been sales and advertising manager, 
and prior to that was division manager in 
the Winnetka division office. He was assoc: 
ated with Mr. Conover and Secretary Treas. 
urer Mulholland in Ohio and Colorado before 
they joined North Shore Gas Company. Mr. 
Jonés did graduate work in Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 

Mr. Wuestenfeld came to Waukegan from 
Davenport, Iowa, three years ago after having 
worked in various capacities with United 
Light and Railway Company subsidiaries for 
more than 30 years. He was graduated from 
the engineering school at Purdue University. 





W. J. Wuestenfeld (left) and Roy E. Jones who 
have received new posts at North Shore Gas Co. 


Conlee resigns 


Sse D. CONLEE has resigned as chief 
engineer, Conlon division, Conlon-Moort 
Corporation. 
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OHN J. WINN, JR., who is credited with 
an outstanding job in rebuilding and ex- 
ing the war-worn Honolulu Gas Co., 
Ltd., will return to the mainland from Hawaii 
next winter. Although he resigned as vice- 
president and general manager at the end of 
his two-year contract last March, he agreed 
to stay on and also to pick a successor. 

Honolulu Gas Co., adjusted before the 
war to a city of 180,000 normal population, 
suffered heavily after Pearl Harbor from 
overload conditions and from lack of ma- 
terials and service personnel. Plagued with 
bad oil, its distribution system was choked 
with napthalene and dust. Its generators and 
boilers were badly in need of repair. 

On Mr. Winn’s recommendation, the com- 
pany financed a $2,500,000 improvement and 
expansion program which included néw 
boilers, a new four million cubic foot gen- 
erator, scrubbing and purification equipment, 


Winn to leave Honolulu for Mainland 


four new high pressure holders, an ambitious 
mains clearance project; and a new connecting 
main between the plant and distribution sys- 
tem. All departmental operations were over- 
hauled. 

Under Mr. Winn’s administration, service 
calls dropped 50 percent in two and a half 
years. 

Mr. Winn came to Honolulu Gas Company 
from Portland, Oregon. He studied at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and served 
successively with Stone and Webster, manage- 
ment engineers; Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, in rate 
and sales promotion work; United Improve- 
ment Co., Hartford, Conn., and in the Pacific 
Northwest with Electric Bond and Share 
Company. 

He joined the Honolulu company in March 
1946. His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Bond and Share elections listed 


C. WESCOTT has been elected to the 

- board of directors, Electric Bond and Share 
Co., New York, to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of C. E. Groesbeck. H. H. Dinkins, 
Jn, has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany, Lester Ginsburg has been elected vice- 
president, B. M. Betsch has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Helen M. Gilbert, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Wescott, a graduate of the University 
of Maine, has been with the Bond and Share 
system in various engineering and executive 


capacities for 37 years. He was elected presi- 
dent of Ebasco Services Inc., a wholly-owned 
service subsidiary, in December 1945 and has 
been a director of that company since August 
1941. 

Mr. Ginsburg was educated at Harvard 
College and Harvard Business School where 
he specialized in public utilities. He has been 
treasurer of Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany since April 1945. Prior to that time, he 
was with Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
and during the war served as special assistant 


Houston retires from Rochester post 


RANK M. HOUSTON, active in the field 

of utility appliance sales for more than 38 
years, has retired as domestic sales manager, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Houston was honor guest at a dinner 
given by his associates August 24, the oc- 
casion also marking his sixty-fifth birthday. 
Guests from more than 20 cities were present, 
including representatives of most of the na- 
tional appliance manufacturers. 

Before coming to Rochester in 1930, Mr. 
Houston was engaged in utility sales work in 
Lockport, Oneonta, Elmira and other places 
and was one of the pioneers in the promotion 
of the “CP” gas range campaigns carried on 
under the direction of the American Gas As- 
sociation. He was chairman of the A.G.A. 


Rockwell engineer 


F E. HEDENE has been appointed chief en- 

- gineer of all operations of the Nord- 
stom Valve Division, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company. He was formerly chief engineer 
of the Nordstrom Valve plant at Oakland, 
Glif,, where he had spent the major part of 
his 22 years’ service. 
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Range Committee for two years, a member of 
the A.G.A. Refrigeration Committee, and also 
served with other groups in both gas and elec- 
tric industries. He achieved conspicuous suc- 
cess in local sales campaigns for water heaters 
and ranges, particularly in directing old stove 
roundups in his home city. 

Mr. Houston organized the company’s 
widely known men’s chorus shortly after com- 
ing to Rochester and has been its sole director 
ever since. Although relinquishing his sales 
activity under the company’s pension retire- 
ment policv, he will continue to direct the 
employee chorus. 

Walter G. McKie has been appointed do- 
mestic sales manager succeeding Mr. Houston, 
and Lawrence P. Fridley, with the company 


Stewart-Warner promotion 


AMES I. MINTEER has been elevated to 
secretary, Stewart-Warner Corporation. Mr. 
Minteer has been assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer since 1943 and his appointment 
filled the vacancy created by the death of A. R. 
Benson on July 31. 





















































John J. Winn, Jr. 


to the director general of the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Betsch, a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, joined the company in October 1944 
as assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and has been a director since January 1945. 

Mrs. Gilbert, formerly with Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp., came to Bond and Share in 
August 1944. Prior to her recent appoint- 
ment she was assistant to Mr. Dinkins, who 
has resigned to go into his own business in 
Scott, Louisiana. 


since 1938, has been named assistant sales 
manager to succeed Mr. Houston. 

Other promotions are Harry J. Taillie as su- 
pervisor of builder and architect relations; 
Norman C. Stott as head of dealer and plumber 
relations activities, and Harold M. McClease 
as supervisor of Rochester district sales. 





(Left to right) Robert E. Ginna, vice-president; 
Alexander M. Beebee, president, and Frank M. 
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Baldwin advanced by Rochester company 


CHUYLER F. BALDWIN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the by-products sales 

and transportation departments, Rochester 
Gas and Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. By- 
product sales include the direction of the 
company’s large coke sales department. He 
succeeds Victor A. Miller, who retired re- 
cently after 35 years of service. 

Both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Miller are 
members of the American Gas Association. 
Mr. Baldwin has been operations manager in 
the Rochester company’s gas distribution de- 
partment and has served with the utility for 
more than 14 years. 

Promotions following Mr. Miller's retire- 
ment are as follows: 


Dean Caple, with 
the : smpany 30 years, 
becomes superintend- 
ent of by-product 
sales. James L. Coyne, 
25 years with the com- 
pany, is now superin- 
tendent of the trans- 
portation department. 

J. Mallory Loos, 24 
years with the com- 
pany, is the new as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation. James 
J. Casey, 31 years’ service, is now superintend- 
ent of coke dispatching and delivery. 





S. F. Baldwin 


Kings County sales manager retires 


ETIREMENT of James A. Sackett, sales 

manager, Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany and Kings Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, 
since 1930, has been announced. 

Mr. Sackett was engaged in gas appliance 
manufacturing and sales for 31 years before 
coming to Brooklyn, principally with General 
Gas Appliance Corporation and Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp., in which company he was 
regional sales manager for Metropolitan New 
York and New England. 

During his career of almost 50 years in 
the gas appliance and gas industries, Mr. 
Sackett has been a member or chairman of 
numerous committees of the American Gas 


Association, the 
A. G. A. New York- 
New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Council, 
and treasurer, Elec- 
trical & Gas Associa- 
tion of New York, | 
Inc. 

His successor, Rob- 
ert N. Laux of Brook- 
lyn, was Mr. Sackett’s 
assistant and has been 
employed by the com- 
pany for 26 years. 





J. A. Sackett 





Peak loads 
(Continued from page 16) 


stalled cost per M.c.f. daily capacity for 
one day's operations. The projects shown 
illustrate a wide range of possibilities 
available under present proved tech- 
niques. 

Two other possibilities might have 
been included, the storage of natural gas 
in liquid form, or as a gas hydrate. These 
were not considered either because they 
are not sufficiently well developed or be- 
cause of insufficient data available. 
Either or both may enter the picture in 
the future. 

It may be seen from Figure V that 
propane-air gas offers by far the cheap- 
est means in sight at the present time of 
providing peaking gas. On the compa- 
rable basis of one day’s operation, the 
installed cost per M.c.f. capacity is only 
17 percent of the nearest alternative 
shown. 

The principal deterrent to the use of 
propane for peak reinforcement has been 
the shortage of winter supply. About 80 


40 


percent of the propane marketed in the 
U.S. is sold for industrial heating and 
domestic service in the liquefied pe- 
troleum gas industry. Most of this in- 
dustry is east of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the demand varies seasonally. 
Even in California the seasonal variation 
is great. One leading producer states 
that his winter production rate is about 
four times the minimum summer rate. 

Ample supplies of propane are avail- 
able for summer filling. Transportation 
also would not present a problem in the 
summer, since large numbers of tank 
cars used in this service are idle. 

Any program by the California utili- 
ties to use propane for peak day relief 
necessarily will require installation of 
enough storage to contain the full win- 
ter’s supply. The investment therefore 
will be a function of the number of days 
reserve required. 

Figure VI shows a comparison of the 
installed cost per M.c.f./day capacity with 
various number of days of operation. 

If the full 590 million c.f. per day 


required for 1960 were to be obtaingj 
through the use of propane-air gas, and P. 
storage facilities to permit five full day 
operation were provided, the investmen, 
of about $21 million would be required 
The supply needed to fill the tanks 
would be 32 million gallons, which rep 
resents only 30 days’ production of th 
California excess at 1947 rates. 

The use of propane-air gas to reinfong 


FIGURE VI—CoOMPARISON OF INSTALLED 
Cost PER M.c.F. CAPACITY OF PROPANE-AR 
PLANT WITH NUMBER OF Days’ OPERATIOx 


All projects are based on a 50 million cf. 
per day project (natural gas equivalent) 
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the natural gas supply under peak load 
conditions is therefore a practical possi. 
bility, at least until 1960. 

Beyond 1960, if the base natural 
supply continues to decline, there will 
a steady increase in the frequency of 
of peak-reinforcing facilities, and co 
quently a rapid growth in the quanti 
of feed stock required each year, as w 
as the number of days reserve whid 
must be maintained. 

If it were possible to use other f 
stocks lower in the hydro-carbon seri 
such as gasoline, the investment in stor 
age tanks would be reduced. Further- 
more, there would then exist a possi- 
bility of replenishing stocks during a 
cold winter, which would limit the 
amount of storage to be maintained. 

It would seem desirable for the gas 
industry to sponsor research in this di- 
rection. It may well be that the cost pet 
M.c.f. capacity could be cut considerably 
below the $35 level indicated for a five- 
day reserve. 

On the basis of propane-air costs, the 
industry will be required to invest about 
$2 million per year over the next 11 
years in facilities to reinforce the peak 
day supply. 

We can see that the problem of meet: 
ing future peak loads is going to present 
a real challenge to gas engineers in the 
next decade. If we exercise the foresight 
and technical competence for which our 
industry has been noted, that challenge 
can be met. I am supremely confident 
that it will be met. 
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Pacific Coast gas men elect Bridge 


BZ RUR F-. 

BRIDGE, presi- 
dent, Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., was 
elected president of 
the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association at the 
fifty-fifth annual 
convention in Santa 
Cruz, Calif., Septem- 
ber 14-16. N. Henry 
Gellert, president, Se- 
attle Gas Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was elected 
vice-president, and D. G. Martin, general au- 
ditor, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was elected treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

Directors were elected as follows: C. A. 
Gabriel, Monarch Heating Co.; C. H. Guef- 
froy, Portland Gas and Coke Co., Portland, 
Ore, W. M. Jacobs, Southern California 
Gas Co., and J. S. Moulton, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

One of the most outstanding meetings in 


A. F. Bridge 


Associated 


organization 
activities 


the history of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, the convention was featured by a sym- 
posium on the gas industry's PAR program 
and what it offers to the Pacific Coast. 
Robert A. Hornby, chairman, PAR Com- 
mittee, American Gas Association, and vice- 
president, Pacific Lighting Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., introduced the symposium, after 
which Frank C. Smith, vice-chairman, 
A. G. A. General Promotional Planning 


Committee, and president, Houston «tural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, discussed the 
promotional and advertising aspects of the 
expanded program. Edward P. Noppel, chair- 
man, A. G. A. General Research Planning 
Committee, and general consultant, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York, described the gas 
industry’s expansive research activities under 
PAR. W. M. Jacobs, chairman, A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section, and manager, general 
sales, Southern California Gas Co., delivered 
a talk entitled ‘The A. G. A. Residential Gas 
Section Joins PAR in Saying ‘It’s Time to 
Sell!’ ” 

During the Luncheon on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15, the association's Medal of Honor 
was awarded to R. M. Conner, former di- 
rector, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, for 
outstanding service to the gas industry. 

He was cited for having furthered a pro- 
gram of self regulation which involved the 
testing of gas appliances to insure that they 
possessed no features of design or construc- 
tion which would endanger the safety of the 
users. Mr. Conner had experimented with 
the testing of gas appliances and had been 
chosen by the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
to head a committee to make a study of ap- 
pliance operation. The report of this com- 
mittee, as published by P.C.G.A. in 1924, 
became the ‘Gas Appliance Testing Code,” a 
pioneer work. The code achieved national 
recognition, and its authors received the as- 
sociation’s ‘Committee Award’’ with a gold 
medal to its chairman, Mr. Conner. 

A. H. Sutton, president, Mission Appli- 
ance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., presided 
over the convention as retiring president of 
the association. Among the featured ad- 
dresses were talks by Robert W. Hendee, 
A. G. A. first vice-president, and president, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on Our Gas Industry; Frank 
J. Nugent, president-elect, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, and sales promo- 
tion manager, Bryant Heater Co., and a talk by 
N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle Gas Co., 
on The Gas Industry in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Awards Committee voted honorable 
mention for C. H. Consterdine, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.,. for his paper on Service 
Work Load; C. F. Briscoe, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., for his paper Underground Storage 
in Large Diameter Pipes, and C. P. Smith, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., for his paper 


Melvin heads New Jersey group 


OWARD H. MELVIN, Cumberland 

County Gas Co., Millville, N. J., was 
elected president of the New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation at the group's thirty-third annual 
meeting in Spring Lake, N. J., September 10. 

Louis W. Becker, Jr., Elizabethtown Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J., was 
elected first vice-president; Robert H. Phil- 
ipps, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., was named second vice-president, 
and Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately 350 members and guests 
attended the morning and afternoon sessions 
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which included an analysis of the gas busi- 
ness for 1948, talks on LP-Gas from the 
Ground Up, New Jersey's Untapped Re- 
sources, and papers by speakers outside the 
industry. 

Excerpts from the paper presented by R. J. 
Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light Co., 
Worcester, Mass., on domestic gas utilization 
research are reprinted on page 19 of this 
issue of the MONTHLY. Additional excerpts 
from the paper of Roy Alderman, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, on advertising 
appear on page 18. 











N. Henry Gellert W. M. Jacobs 


The Problem of Meeting Future Peak Loads 
(reprinted in this issue of the MONTHLY). 

The Committee Award was presented to the 
heating division of the manufacturers section, 
L. M. Hull, Hammel Radiator Engineering 
Co., chairman, for outstanding work in con- 
nection with restrictive legislation affecting 
the installation of LP-gas appliances. 

The association’s Basford Trophy was 
awarded to the P.C.G.A. Technical Section, 
under the chairmanship of R. T. Peterson, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

The new president appointed the follow- 
ing sectional chairmen: Accounting Section— 
A. T. Kelly, Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; 
Sales and Advertising Section—F. S. Par- 
menter, Southern Counties Gas Co.; Techni- 
cal Section—C. A. Renz, Southern California 
Gas Co.; Manufacturers Section—C. A, Ga- 
briel—Monarch Heating Company. 
























President A. H. Sutton (left) presenting the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association’s Medal of Honor to R. M. 
Conner, former director, A.G.A. Testing Labora- 
tories, for outstanding service to the industry 


Midwest Industrial 
Gas Council 


HE Fall meeting of the Midwest Industrial 

Gas Council will be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Friday, October 15, 
1948. A fine array of speakers is being lined 
up and a large attendance from cll over the 
Middle West is expected. 
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S. H. Hobson 


F. J. Nugent 


RANK J. NUGENT, Bryant Heater Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio, was installed as president, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, on 
Monday, October 4, during the American Gas 
Association in Atlantic City. 

Other officers who lead G.A.M.A. 
during the coming year are: first vice-presi- 
dent—Stanley H. Hobson, George D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill.; second vice-president— 
Frederic O. Hess, president, Selas Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa.; sreasurer—John 


will 


G.A.M.A. installs new officers 


Van Norden, secretary, American Meter Co., 
New York. 

G.A.M.A. activities will be spearheaded by 
the following chairmen: Controls and Re- 
lated Accessories Division—John A. Wolff, 
sales manager, Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Direct Heating Equip- 
ment Division—L. O. Reese, vice-president 
and general manager, Armstrong Products 
Corp., Huntington, W. Va.; Domestic Gas 
Range Division—W. Frank Roberts, presi- 
dent, Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Balti- 
more, Md.; “CP” Manufacturers Group— 
A. B. Ritzenthaler, vice-president, The Tap- 
pan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Other division and group chairmen are: 
Gas House Heating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment Division—Frank L. Meyer, presi- 
dent, The Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, IIl.; 
Gas Air Conditioning Group, John K. 
Knighton, manager of sales, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; Gas Broiler Group—cC. L. 
Hewitt, Jr., general sales manager, L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; Gas 
Conversion Burner Group—E. A. Norman, 
Jr., president, Norman Products Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Mid-West gas school and conference 


COMPREHENSIVE discussion of prob- 

lems in gas utilization, production, meter- 
ing and distribution, featured the two-day 
session of the twenty-fifth gas school and 
conference of the Mid-West Gas Association 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Septem- 
ber 13-15. 

Under the chairmanship of L. J. Eck, first 
vice-president of the association, an interest- 
ing program was presented with discussions 
of Peak Shaving Control, General Aspects of 


Cathodic Protection for Pipe Lines, Remote 
Measurement and Control, and Field Testing 
and Maintenance of Large Capacity Meters. 
J. Stanford Setchell, assistant utilization en- 
gineer, American Gas Association, presented 
an informative paper on Service Problems and 
Techniques at the Monday morning session. 
An inspection trip of Northern Natural Gas 
Company’s new pumping station at Ogden, 
Iowa, was held for those interested in seeing 
equipment in operation in the field. 





























F. O. Hess 


John Van Norden 


Also Gas Furnace Group—Keith T. Davis, 
chief engineer, Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Gas Meter and Regulator Division— 
A. F. Benson, vice-president in charge of 
production, American Meter Co., Erie, Pa; 
Gas Valve Division—Philip S. Harper, presi- 
dent, Harper-Wyman Co., Chicago, Ill.; Gas 
Water Heater Division—Leland M. Feigel, 
sales manager, water heater division, Ser. 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Hotel, Restay- 
rant and Commercial Gas Equipment Divi- 
sion—Walter H. Rudolph, president, Savory 
Equipment, Inc., Newark, N. J.; Industrial 
Gas Equipment Division—Alvin M. Stock, 
Partlow Corp., New York, N. Y. 


N.E. home service conference 


HE relationship between home economics 

education and utility home service work 
will be explored at the fourth annual home 
service development conference of The New 
England Gas Association at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., on October 22. 

Ella A. Heyne, home service director, 
Northampton Gas Light Co., and vice-chair- 
man of the N.E.G.A. home service group, is 
chairman of the program committee. 





Industrial gases 


(Continued from page 27) 


result is more easily obtained by merely 
heating the gases up and increasing the 
energy of collision rather than lowering 
the energy required for reaction at each 
collision. 

These following important facts stand 
out from the survey: (1) Detailed theo- 
ries of combustion phenomena are many 
and varied; (2) there exists no unified 
theory covering all combustion processes ; 
(3) the circumstances under which vari- 
ous pieces of experimental work are 
carried out often contribute greatly to 
the end results. 

In regard to the purpose of the pres- 
ent investigation, however, the study in- 
dicates that there is one phenomenon 
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which stands out above all others. 
Whereas normal flame propagation ve- 
locities are comparatively slow, nature 
itself gives us an example of conditions 
under which combustion can take place 
of the order of one thousand times as 
fast. This is the process known as detona- 
tion. 

If it were possible to control this nat- 
ural phenomenon, intensities of heat 
energy release many times greater than 
anything now employed could be real- 
ized. Although the detonation process is 
known from the standpoint of its oc- 
currence, very little is known about it. 
Certainly the conditions under which 
detonations usefully can be produced 
and controlled have not been explored. 

Supposedly, the detonation process 
consists of a shock wave passing through 





a combustible mixture with a velocity in 
excess of the velocity of sound. It is be- 
lieved that the combination of molecules 
and the energy release is accomplished 
during the passage of the shock. Under 
such circumstances the release of energy 
for most practical purposes would be 
instantaneous. Bearing these factors in 
mind, the most fruitful field for the pres- 
ent investigation appears to be the study 
of detonation processes. This is not the 
first project to investigate detonation. 
Many have preceded it, and indeed there 
is even a mathematical formulation of 
the detonation process in existence. But 
nevertheless there have been no indus- 
trial applications of detonation processés 
at all. As a matter of fact, to the com 
bustion engineer the process of detona- 
tion always has spelled trouble, often 
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disaster. Can the detonation process be 
made to fulfill a practical industrial func- 
a? 

The past studies of detonation proc- 
esses have been carried out more or less 
on static models; that is to say, a single 
detonation has been set up and its ef- 
fects observed. This information has 
jed to the mathematical formulation and 
to the ideas which now prevail in re- 
gard to the rate of travel and intensity of 
the shock wave during the detonation 
process. Nevertheless, the critical pres- 
sure which must be obtained to initiate 
detonation, how it acts under various cir- 
cumstances, and what velocities of the 
shock wave mean in energy release are 
really questions for argument today. 

If it were possible to construct a pump 
which would force a combustible mixture 
through a burner nozzle at the detona- 
tion velocity and detonate the mixture 
continuously, then supposedly energy 
releases of the order of one thousand 
times greater than is now possible would 
be attained. However, just a cursory cal- 
culation illustrates that even a small 
burner to release energy at this rate 
would require a pump out of propor- 












Indispensable you 


@ Public Relations is not just the art of 

Putting a message across ; 

Public Relations is something you're 
part of 

Either for profit or loss, 

You, in your job, are the firm’s emissary, 

All that you say and you do 

Counts—plus or minus—with Tom, 
Dick and Harry, 

Public Relations is—YOU! 


Millions that go into winning the 
people's 

Confidence, friendship, good will, 

You can knock higher than 
steeples 

If you're a grouch and a pill. 

You put the blessing, or you put the 
curse on all 

Planning and policy too, 

Public Relations is private and personal, 

Public Relations is YOU! 


several 


It is by you that the customer judges 

You give the Public its slant, 

You're the promoter of grins or of 
grudges, 

It's the impression you plant 

That'll decide if your firm's reputation’s 

Proved by performance all through; 

Public Relations is private relations, 

Public Relations is YOU! 


Berton Braley, Service 
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tion to the energy released. This does 
not appear to be a profitable direction of 
attack and would at this time seem to 
contain insurmountable difficulties. 

If it were possible to carry out inter- 
mittent detonations in a chamber, then 
by controlling the frequency of the oc- 
currence, it should theoretically be pos- 
sible to simulate energy releases corre- 
sponding to any flame velocity up to the 
detonation velocity. Of course, this is 
only an artificial way of varying the nor- 
mal flame propagation velocity, but since 
the frequency of the detonation in a 
given chamber would directly affect the 
energy release per unit volume the fre- 
quency should provide an easy control of 
the simulated flame propagation velocity. 

This idea appears to be an encourag- 
ing possibility and is one of the lines of 
attack of the present work to alter the 
“realized” flame propagation velocity. 

The proper experimental approach to 
the study of detonation is not clear. Past 
investigators have studied single detona- 
tions occurring in a static mixture. The 
results obtained are somewhat contradic- 
tory and cannot be used to explain the 
phenomena observed in resonant jet 
chambers. For this reason, it appears that 
the detonation process should be studied 
under dynamic or rapidly changing con- 
ditions. 

To accomplish this purpose, the pres- 
ent investigators have built a resonant 
jet chamber with a rotary port type valve. 
The combustible mixture flows into the 
chamber almost continuously, being in- 
terrupted only during the brief detona- 
tion interval. It is possible to force res- 
onance at various frequencies by control- 
ling the angular speed of the valve and 
varying the dimensions of the chamber. 
Thus, there is set up a regular and con- 
trolled continuous series of detonations. 

To measure the pressures attained dur- 
ing the course of the detonation, a quartz 
crystal has been placed in communica- 
tion with the chamber and connected 
through an amplifier to an oscillograph. 
A synchronizing device is used to reveal 
the time relationship between the detona- 
tion progress and the flow of gases into 
the chamber. The experimental work is 
now directed towards gathering more de- 
tailed information concerning: (1) the 
pressures attained during the detona- 
tion as a result of the shock waves, (2) 
the velocity of travel of the shock waves, 
(3) the temperatures attained, and (4) 
the influence of the geometry of the deto- 
nation chamber. 

The work was undertaken in March 
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Bruno Rahn 
who worked his way 
from office boy to 
president, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., died 
September 6 in Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Rahn served as 
a director, American 
Gas Association, from 
1940 to 1945 and was 
continuously active in 
Association affairs for many years. 

He was a past-president of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association and also of the former 
Wisconsin Gas Association. 

Joining the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany in 1900, he served in numerous capaci- 
ties until 1939 when he was elected president. 
His retirement was announced early this year. 


Bruno Rahn 





1947 and to date has demonstrated that 
energy releases by this type of system fol- 
low the expected pattern, and energy re- 
leases of 16 million B.t.u. per cubic foot 
per hour have been easily obtained to 
date. The experimental work is how well 
under way and it is hoped that sufficient 
fundamental knowledge of the detona- 
tion processes soon can be assembled 
and put into the combustion engineer's 
hands in a useful form. Perhaps he may 
even use detonation processes as a useful 
tool in energy release, rather than think- 
ing of detonation processes as an evil 
about which he must always worry. 


Pipe plant projected 


THIRTY-FIVE acre tract of land in the 

San Francisco Bay area at Richmond, 
Calif., has been purchased by United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., for 
erection of a plant to produce cast iron pres- 
sure pipe made by the centrifugal process. 
This product is used widely in water-works 
systems throughout the United States and 
foreign countries, in gas systems, sewage 
works, and many other industries. 

The announcement was made by D. B. 
Stokes, vice-president of the company and a 
director of the American Gas Association. 
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Tell your employees 


(Continued from page 24) 


employees. Too often they're designed 
and written with the executive desk in 
mind rather than the line crew or the gas 
gang. A glib facility with the technical 
jargon of economics may impress the 
economists within your organization but 
Joe Gaspipe is more likely to be con- 
fused or completely apathetic. 

And when I refer to the technical 
jargon of economics I have in mind ar- 
ticles or stories written for employee 
readers by technicians such as engineers 
or accountants. Many times these articles 
evidence a straining to tell too complete 
and detailed a story, or to tell it in such 
a way that no fellow engineer or ac- 
countant can criticise it for failure to 
cover all details. But the story was never 
intended to please technical experts, but 
rather to interest Joe Average Employee, 
who won't read beyond the first three or 
four lines unless his interest is held. And 
this isn’t too difficult. 


Use analogies 


Proof that even the most complex sci- 
entific and economic matters are capable 
of being written about so that the ordi- 
nary reader may find them understand- 
able is offered by the science and busi- 
ness columns of such publications as 
Time, Newsweek, and similar periodi- 
cals. Subjects as diverse and as difficult as 
the atom, the solar system, the making of 
synthetic rubber, and economic theory 
are made relatively easy and absorbing 
reading through apt, vivid analogies 
from common experience and everyday 
life. It can be done. Applying similar in- 
telligence and skill to the topics we'd 
like to talk about to our employees, it 
follows that we might expect similarly 
successful results. 

After all, our ordinary employees are 
not quiz kids. Nor is their educational 
background extraordinary. In my own 
company, which is, I assume, fairly typi- 
cal, about 60 percent of our employees 
have less than a high school education; 
34 percent have only grammar school 
training or less. The kind of vocabulary 
and approach to use in reaching these 
people is naturally and properly quite 
different from the kind that one would 
use in interesting. readers of, say, For- 
tune or Business Week. 

Putting out a publi-ation that employ- 
ees read regularly and with interest often 
has little to do with winning prizes in 
the award and better copy contests run 
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by the utility industry or by business in 
general. I say this with no wish to flay 
award contests. In a number of respects 
they do much good and can be quite 
helpful to those in the industry who take 
part. But in a very important respect they 
are of little use and may well be highly 
misleading, and I refer to the “better 
copy’’ aspect of the matter. 

You would be naive indeed if you 
were to suppose that studying the “‘bet- 
ter copy” of the contest winners would 
assist you in obtaining better-read or 
best-read copy. On the contrary, what 
may be good copy judged by the stand- 
ards of Life or the Saturday Evening Post 
may be quite indifferent copy judged 
from the viewpoint of attracting and 
holding your employees’ readership And 
what cannot be emphasized too strongly 
is that we are not in competition with 
Life, Look or the Saturday Evening Post. 
Our problem is to get and hold the in- 
terests of a very special group—our em- 
ployees. We are not on the newstands. 
We're not trying to reach the general 
citizen-reader. But we do want to reach 
a single employee group—a group which 
on the whole reads relatively little. 

On this account, if no other, you 
would be well-advised to view with a 
healthy cynicism any notion of changing 
over your own copy to conform to that of 
award winners of other companies until 
you've exposed them to careful exami- 
nation. In addition, there are further 
practical considerations in connection 
with the judging of copy and determin- 
ing of awards that need, it seems to me, 
both stating and airing. The whole idea 
of copy judging, in fact, is so subject to 
variables, ambiguities and plain un- 
knowns that both credulity and common 
sense are badly over-strained. 

For example, no one can expect the 
busy, prominent men and women who 
are asked to judge the entries in most 
of the large-scale contests to be able to 
spend the time necessary to read all the 
annual reports, booklets, advertisements, 
or house organs submitted. They should 
have to drop their normal jobs, and 
spend days, if not weeks, doing nothing 
else. So they follow what is the only 
practicable method under these circum- 
stances and, after a quick look-see at all 
the entries, they select, necessarily on a 
basis of attractive format and clever 
art work, those that seem more promising 
for further inspection. These receive 
somewhat closer study, but even here, in 
cases where there are many entries, there 
must be additional drastic winnowing. 


Finally, when the entries are reduced j 
a small, manageable number, these ». 
ceive a good deal closer attention, ag 
from them the winners are chosen. 

Our company has won its modest shay 
of such contest awards and there is gy 
taint of sour grapes when I urge top 
management not to be over-impressej 
by failure to win awards in employe 
magazines and stockholder’s Report cop. 
tests. The sauce of multi-color covey 
sharp photography, smart art work anj 
format, often overlays poorly prepared 
material which the stockholder and em. 
ployee reject as too tough and indigg. 
tible for their appetite. 

And what doth it profit a man to cove 
his office wall with prize awards and 
suffer the loss of his employee or stock. 
holder readership. 

The fundamentals of easy readability 
for a mass audience can be given in one 
sentence: Let your words be simple and 
sentences short. Make it easy to read 
And I don’t see why there need be any 
feeling that trying to keep one’s sen- 
tences brief and simple is beneath one’s 
dignity. The Bible, which has certainly 
not lacked the readership of ordinay 
people in the past, is famous for the sim- 
plicity and clarity of its sentence struc 
ture. We don’t have to be difficult and 
pontifical and wordy just because we're 
treating serious matters. Yet all too often 
we are, and to our own detriment. 


Avoid verbiage 

Sometime ago our company was urged 
by a large national organization to dis 
tribute a message to all our employees. 
This message was studded with such 
$10 wordage as “preemptive—cortela- 
tion — insatiable — axiomatic — machine 
tions—recalcitrant—unabashed—wit- 
tingly-irrefutable —ludicrous—collectiv- 
ism—” and such imposing phrases as 
“humanitarian reformist—countenanced 
sedition—inexorable result—correlative 
theme—malign perfection—indoctti- 
nated to subordinate truth to policy— 
and the techniques noted are illustrative 
rather than exhaustive.” 

Can you imagine Joe Gaspipe or Sam 
Serviceman dallying long with that sort 
of high-falutin talk ? If we have to phrase 
our statements to employees in such lan 
guage as that, we might as well give up 
now. 

I have concentrated largely on em 
ployee periodicals, but most of these lat- 
ter remarks hold equally true of other 
types of important employee printed ma 
terial, among them the employees’ infor- 
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mation booklet, employees’ annual re- 

rts, employees’ news services, bulletin 
hoard notices, letters of instruction, and 
jmjlar material. An information booklet 
should be, as its name implies, an infor- 
mative introduction to a company for a 
sew employee. It is a way of helping 
poth to get off to a good start together. 
When well done, it leaves employees not 
merely informed about basic company 

ficies but with the feeling that it 
should be a pretty good outfit to work 
for. Here also the ultimate value of this 
employee relations activity is absolutely 
dependent upon how accurately it reflects 
tual company policies and practices, 
ind it is a sound assumption that they 
ye sufficiently favorable to be worth 
talking about. 


Write readably 


The old familiar problems of reada- 
bility in style and language plague those 
responsible for making up these book- 
lets. To an extent, of course, you can't 
escape a certain dry technicality of ex- 
pression and at the same time be exact. 
But that still does not excuse information 
booklets that read more like legal con- 
tracts than anything else. I have seen 
paragraphs in some which left me with 
the feeling that they required a lawyer 
to interpret. 

It is often advantageous for a single 
writer to do a smooth rewrite of the 
whole information booklet if the sepa- 
tate topics of which it is composed have 
been farmed out to be written by the ap- 
propriate departments concerned. Other- 
wise, it tends to jog along in a dull, for- 
mal and jerky fashion, leaving a reader 
anything but interested. Too many cooks 
can spoil a booklet as well as a broth. 

To be sure, it is easy for all of us to 
criticize and yet remain blandly passive 
and unconcerned about lengthy, stereo- 
typed verbiage put out by ourselves or 
our own organization. I am thinking of 
the ponderous, starchy prose apparently 
considered the obligatory dress for offi- 
dal corporate thought and communica- 
tion, and a good deal that’s only semi- 
official, 

Though this prose has even less to 
tecommend it for easily understandable 
employee reading than the samples I just 
quoted, it has become an established pat- 
tem difficult to escape from, and is im- 
posed by practice on all literate employ- 
«s. The supervisor, whose spoken lan- 
guage is clear and to the point, often 
“ems to imagine he has to show his 
education” when he writes a letter of 
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instruction, masks his message in a pro- 
fusion of cliches and bromides, and deco- 
rates it with heavy, involved and cloudy 
wordiness which makes comprehension 
needlessly slow and difficult. 

Let me offer some examples. I'll point 
the finger of disapproval first at the 
habit of stretching out a sentence by us- 
ing an imposing phrase, often of a legal- 
istic turn, when a single word will do 
just as well like ‘‘with the exception 
that” for ‘except’ ; or ‘in place thereof” 
for ‘instead’; or “of a promotional 
nature” for ‘‘promotional”; or “paid in 
connection with” for “paid for.” 

Then, there is a frightful over-use of 
a few rather pompous words and 
phrases. Things are seldom started or 
ended; they are ‘‘put into execution’’ 
and, when the time comes, “terminated.” 
Methods of doing business are occa- 
sionally changed or improved ; but much 
more often they are “facilitated,” or 
“materially expedited.” ‘Supplement’ is 
another similar favorite, in either the 
noun or verb form. 

Many department heads, in their writ- 
ing, at least, are remarkably genteel. 
“Presently’’ seems to be used a good deal 
more than “now,” and changes made are 
invariably requested ‘‘to be noted.’” One 
wonders how many thousands of dollars 
could have been raised if a small fine 
were levied upon the use of such con- 
stant stereotypes as “to advise you,” or 
“to call your attention at this time,” or 
the introductory “It has recently been 
observed,” or the concluding ‘Too much 
stress cannot be put upon.” And prob- 
ably the adjective “incidental,” as in the 
phrase “expenses incidental to,” should 
be included in this list, as it receives 
quite as severe a beating. 

The next sentence, taken from an 
actual letter of instruction is an example 
par excellence of a man getting lost both 
in his thoughts and in his words. “An 
article of a general nature, no matter 
what fuel or for what purpose is usually 
higher in the winter and the consump- 
tion is higher with few exceptions.” 

I doubt whether any average reader 
could read this next sentence without re- 
viewing it again to build up the meaning 
slowly and painfully: “When supersed- 
ing Joint Line Memorandums are sent 
through where the departure from that 
which was anticipated under the origi- 
nal requisition does not vary materially, 
a superseding requisition will not be re- 
quired.” 

Open confession is reputed to be good 
for the soul so I'd like to add that this 


last gem of scrambled syntax was written 
years ago by a gent who, at the time, 
rated himself better than fair in both 
syntax and accounting—one Charles J. 
Allen. 

Can you imagine an ordinary indi- 
vidual understanding on one reading the 
following explanation of the fuel cost 
adjustment to his gas bill ? 

“If the weighted average cost of fuels 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas increases 
above or decreases below the average 
cost for the five year period ending Janu- 
ary 1, 1942 by more than two cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, then the rate for gas 
will be increased or decreased by the 
amount of departure from the five year 
average cost figured to the nearest cent 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The amount of such 
increase or decrease, if any, shall be de- 
termined from the weighted average cost 
of fuels for the three preceding months 
and shall apply during the month follow- 
ing such determination.” 

The average person would be unusual 
indeed if he understood that explanation 
on the second reading. 

All these suggestions concerning em- 
ployee booklets, magazines, information 
booklets, and the rest, make up the vari- 
ous medicines and unguents that may be 
prescribed for what seem to me one of 
the chief ailments and sore spots of our 
employee relations organism, insofar as 
this is affected by a company’s communi- 
cations with its employees. Applied ex- 
ternally with discretion and understand- 
ing they can do much both in alleviating 
some of our stubborn ills and weaknesses 
and in fostering that strong, healthy com- 
pany loyalty and unity we all desire and 
that makes for better relations all around. 


Management 


@ A professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California had taken 
his boys through all the texts he knew 
in medicine during their four-year 
course. At graduation he called them 
together and said: “Now that you have 
finished your course I want to tell you 
one thing more. Half of all I have 
taught you is wrong. But the trouble is 
I don't know which half.” 

So break your own problems down. 
Find solutions of your own testing. That 
is what the professor, in effect, bade his 
students do. That is management. 

—Paul Garrett, Modern Industry 








New A.G.A. members 





Gas companies 


Perry Gas Co., Perry, Iowa (Herbert P. Ives, 
manager ) 

Phenix Natural Gas Co., Phenix City, Ala. 
(J. H. White, Jr., vice-president ) 


Associate companies 


Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (G. L. 
Brennan, manager, LP-gas div.) 


Manufacturer companies 


Allcraft Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. (George E. MacLean, president) 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wisc. (Ray H. Fay, contract sales manager ) 
Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. (E. D. 

Stearns, general sales manager) 

Bell Range Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (J. J. 
Thompson, partner) 

Big Run Manufacturing Co., Big Run, Pa. 
(Gerald Sharrer, partner) 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., New York, N. Y. 
(C. H. Scheman, -engineer ) 

Conco Engineering Works, Mendota, Ill. 
(H. F. Dean, director of research) 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, 
Ohio (S. E. Johnson, general sales man- 
ager) 

Dixie Furnace Co., Columbia, Tenn. (Thomas 
E. Merritt, manager) 

General Furnace Co., Arcadia, Calif. (Charles 
Marvin, manager) 

Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. (Fos- 
kett Brown, president) 

Hart & Crouse Corp., Oneida, N. Y. (R. W. 
Coates) 

Heatmaster, Inc., Bainbridge, Ga. 
Higdon, 1st vice-president) 

Hotentot Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr. (E. E. 
Dehart, president) 

Hunt Heater Corp., Nashville, Tenn. (R. C. 
McCauley, vice-president, engineering) 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(E. C. Webb, manager) 

Light’s Manufacturing Co., Inglewood, Calif. 
(Paul W. Light, president) 

Meynell Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. (A. G. 
Engstrom, sales engineer) 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Russell H. Coe, manager tar base pro- 
tective coatings div.) 

Prat-Daniel Corp.—Thermobloc Div., Port 
Chester, N. Y. (E. M. Tarnoff, manager) 
Stiglitz Furnace & Foundry Co., Louisville, 

Ky. (E. N. Stiglitz, president) 

The Supreme Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(David Miller, president) 

H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Westfield, 
N. J. (H. Emerson Thomas, owner) 

United States Safety Service Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. (A. F. Parmelee, president) 

Utility Controls Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Jesse H. Turner, secretary) 

A. R. Wood Mfg. Co., Luverne, Minn. (D. M. 
Lippi, manager) 


«Rk. L. 


Individual members 


H. M. Allen, Cities Service Gas Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Carl W. Anderson, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Chris B. Arntz, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

William B. Ashby, American Meter Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ray E. Bachus, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Thomas H. Barratt, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacob T. Barron, Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J. 

Stuart Beal, Dept. of Public Utilities, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

F. H. Belden, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., Texas City, Texas 

F. L. Bennett, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ralph H. Bigger, Western Kentucky Gas Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Malcolm W. Black, Malcolm W. Black & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

S. Block, Universal Brass Distributors, Ar- 
lington, N. J. 

Edward J. Bodner, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

R. Wade Bowman, Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harmon W. Boyes, United Gas & Fuel Co., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Ralph Bradley, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

John J. Brandt, Cribben & Sexton Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

E. C. Braun, E. C. Braun Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

E. J. Brown, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Wayne E. Broyles, Brance-Krachy Co., Inc., 
Houston, Texas 

Charles C. Brunner, 295 Fulford Blvd., North 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Walter E. Caine, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

Edward C. Campbell, The E. F. Griffiths Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl I. Carlson, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Lawrence T. Chambers, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Morton, Pa. 

Prof. Herbert B. Charmbury, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

James W. Chrisman, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Prof. John D. Clendenin, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Allison R. Collard, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Orrin B. Cook, Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Dominic F. Cundari, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Charles E. Cunningham, Selas Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John DeLong, Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 
Pa. 

Maurice J. Dewey, Dewey Gas Furnace Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Charles T. Dickeman, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Raymond F. Dienstl, Chain Store Age, New 
York, N. Y. 





John B. DiRienzo, Public Service Electric 
Gas Co., Harrison, N. J. 

William N. Donalson, United Gas Pipe Lig 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

Orice A. Dyson, Southern California Gas G 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

John F. Ehlen, Central Illinois Light © 
Peoria, Ill. 

Warren H. Emmons, Braden Winch & 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Joseph F. Farley, New York State Electric, 
Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. Bertland Fast, American Liquid Gas I. 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. S. Fields, The Cincinnati Gas & Elect; 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ira D. Findley, The Manufacturers Light 4 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. J. Fisher, Southern California Gas Co, Ix 
Angeles, Calif. 

Willis P. Fisher, Southern California Gas Cy 
Glendale, Calif. 

E. Albert Furkert, Gas Appliance Service In. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert M. Geisenheyner, Perry Gas Co, § 
Paul, Minn. 

Malcolm E. Gill, Pennsylvania Power & Ligh 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

William F. Goffe, Jr., Equitable Gas ©. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John V. Goodman, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Paul B. Guyer, Cia Siderurgica Naciond 
Brazil, S. A. 

Charles W. Hahn, Scherck Richter Co, & 
Louis, Mo. 

= Harper, Franklin Supply Co., Chicag 

John Large Harrison, The Harrisburg Gx 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

- Hayes, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh 

a. 

Wilbur Hess, Fridley & Hess, Houston, Tex 

Walter T. Hofstetter, The Peoples Gas Ligh 
& Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Bernard C. Holman, Minneapolis Gas , 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ernest J. Howe, Rochester Gas & Electri 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Walter D. Howell, Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
Oakland, Calif. 

Rudolph Jenny, Pacific Gas & Electric 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Luella Johannsen, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

W. E. Johns, Pacific Public Service Co., Su 
Francisco, Calif. 

Herbert E. Johnson, The Hartford Gas G 
Hartford, Conn. 

Horace Johnson, Liverpool Gas Co., Liver 
pool, England 


Buy-Words 


@ There is usually only one reason wh 
a man buys, but with a woman it might 
be one of eight—so they say; (1) ® 
cause her husband says she can’t hav 
it; (2) it will make her look thin; (3) 
it comes from Paris; (4) her neighbos 
can’t afford it; (5) nobody has ont; 
(6) everybody has one; (7) it's diffe 
ent; (8) “because.” 
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Robert H. Jones, Glenwood Range Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

R. W. Joyce, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

H. G. Keesling, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

John W. Kelly, Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Leroy J. Kemp, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. Carey Kennedy, South Jersey Gas Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Frank L. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Raymond Kindig, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Prof. Corliss R. Kinney, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Ruth Klumb, Armour & Co., South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. Knudsen, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Eu- 
reka, Calif. 

Theodore A. Koenig, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Howard E. Korb, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paul Krikscus, Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Krikscus, Jr., Johns-Manville 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles B. Kull, Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Co., Mattoon, III. 

Albert G. Kulp, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Paul K. Kuzma, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert Kyle, The Gas Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

James A. Laing, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. D. Laughlin, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Woodland, Calif. 

T. E. Lawson, The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Paul B. LeBoeuf, A. O. Smith Corp., Kanka- 
kee, Ill. 

Charles E. Lee, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. W. Levan, Cities Service Gas Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Thomas H. Little, The Sharples Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John F. Lynch, La Gloria Corp., Corpus 
Christi, Texas 

James F. Mackey, Continental Carbon Co., 
Sunray, Texas 

Max M. Mahaffey, Cities Service Oil Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

F. H. Maloney, F. H. Maloney Co., Houston, 
Texas 

Grant H. Marsh, Toronto Hardward Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Less! Mattia, Smalteria & Metallurgica Veneta 
S.A., Vicenza, Italy 

James L. Maxwell, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Edward J. Mayland, Gas Magazines, Inc., 
Madison, Wisc. 

L. P. McArdle, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

J. P. McCullough, United Gas Pipeline Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Jack L. McDonald, Arizona Edison Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Beach J. McMillen, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hal B. McNichols, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio 

Walter J. Merwin, Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, Chicago, IIl. 

Ralph H. Meserve, Northern States Power 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

C. E. Messinger, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

George J. Meyers, Semet Solvay Div.—Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Samuel R. Milbank, Wood, Struthers & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dave S. Mobley, James Graham Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jack W. Moore, Floridin Co., Warren, Pa. 

Joseph W. Moorman, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Francis W. Nash, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harry V. Nelson, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Harold A. Noble, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

A. J. Noia, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

J. Paul O’Brien, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

William W. Odell, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Ove M. Olsen, Sellers Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dorothy Jo Osborne, Dept. of Public Utili- 
ties, Richmond, Va. 

George A. Palmer, New England Power Serv- 
ice Co., Boston, Mass. 

F. J. Parker, Pacific Lighting Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ernest K. Parks, North Canyon View Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Albert E. Peters, North Ninth Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Walter C. Peters, Northern States Power Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

James S. Phillips, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Fred S. Pickford, The Hartford Gas Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Edward S. Plank, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston, Texas 

J. S. Powell, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. Laurence Powers, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Paterson, N. J. 

B. M. Randall, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 
Co., Rock Island, Iil. 

Leo G. Ranta, Chicago Pipeline Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. Renaudie, Gaz de France, Paris, France 

Harold P. Richmond, Cumberland County 
Gas Co., Millville, N. J. 

I. P. Robinson, Interstate Natural Gas Co., 
Inc., Fairbanks, La. 

C. F. Royse, The Fluor Corp., Ltd., Houston, 
Texas 

Robert C. St. John, Koppers Co., Inc., Kearny, 
Nj. 

Earl Sandmeyer, Corporate Intelligence Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

E. C. Saunders, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Albert Schaeffer, Central Illinois Light Co., 
Springfield, Il. 

Chester J. Schmidt, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Fred J. Schmidt, Auburn Machine Works, 
Inc., Auburn, Nebr. 


Karl E. Schmidt, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Waldo W. Schram, A. O. Smith Corp., Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 

O. J. Semmes, Jr., City of Pensacola—Gas 
Dept., Pensacola, Fla. 

Patrick R. Shea, Southern California Gas Co., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

George B. Shelton, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Amarillo, Texas 

Donald A. Sherman, Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp., Derby, Conn. 

J. M. Shields, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dr. Ronald B. Shuman, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

John B. Simpson, Michigan Gas Storage Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

John Smith, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., New York, N. Y. 

Walter D. Smith, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

Fred Stadelman, Otto Construction Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Henry Stockmann, Parkhill-Wade, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Joseph B. Storey, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

William A. Sumner, Jr., Gas Magazines, Inc., 
Madison, Wisc. 

Evar E. Swarvar, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 

Robert H. Swoyer, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Joseph W. Thayer, Chevrolet Motor Div., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Edward W. Thoerner, Jr., Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. W. Thomas, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Marysville, Calif. 

A. Ray Thomson, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leland A. Todd, Central Illinois Light Co., 
Springfield, III. ; 

Donald A. Vorum, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio 

William W. Walker, ESS/IND/GHQ/SCAP, 
APO 500, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. Andrew Waltman, Southern California Gas 
Co., Glendale, Calif. 

William Welch, Jr., Long Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

John F. Werner, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fred J. Wetzel, Ingersoll-Rand, Tulsa, Okla. 

John Weyble, Broad Street Associates, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Norman J. Wheeler, Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware 

Raymond W. White, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

John C. Williams, Rosslyn Gas Co., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Alan H. Wilson, Southern California Gas Co., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Smallwood L. Wolfe, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Robert A. Wood, Citizens Gas Fuel Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 

James F. Wright, Jr., Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Francis C. Yeazel, Pipe Line Service Corp., 
Westfield, N. J. . 

William H. Zimmer, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OCTOBER 


Week of October 4 *A. G. A. Annual 
Convention and G.A.M.A. Exhibit, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 

14-15 *Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, annual meeting, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

18-22 *National Safety Congress, Chicago 

20-22 *American Standards Association, 
annual meeting, Waldorf Astoria, 
New York 

25-29 National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Philadelphia, Pa. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

26 *Independent Natural Gas Associa- 

tion of America, annual meeting, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

27 °A. G. A. Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section, Industrial Gas 
Breakfast, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 


1-3 *Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
convention of Commercial and Tech- 
nical Divisions, Gas and Electric 
Sections, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 

8-1] *American Petroleum Institute, Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

8-12 National Hotel Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

9 eA. G. A. Industrial and Commer- 
cial .Gas Section, Commercial Gas 
Breakfast, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 

11-12 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
annual meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

15-18 *National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

18-19 *National Personnel Conference of 
the Gas Industry, Palmer House, 
Chicago 

18-20 *School Food Service Association, 
second annual meeting, Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


DECEMBER 


November 28-December 3 *American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Hotels Pennsylvania & New Yorker, 
New York 


1949 
JANUARY 


24-27 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
24-27 *American Society of Heating & 


Ventilating Engineers, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


24-28 International Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 






















Personnel service 









SERVICES OFFERED 


Commercial Manager—Sales Manager experi- 
enced in all phases of commercial work. Suc- 
cessful record in sales work. 1533. 


An experienced girl with degree in the field of 
Home Service with gas and electric utility de- 
sires a change of position and location. Details 
and references upon request. 1584. 


Chemical Engineer—June “48” graduate seeking 
employment. as trainee in sales or production 
work with a future. Ranked in top quarter of 
engineering class; readily assumes responsi- 
bility. Courses of study included Fuels, Power 
Generation Materials, Plant Layout, and De- 
sign. Veteran, single. (24). 1585. 


Engineer, Chemical—Graduate June 1948. Prefer 
position in New York area but wiil work in 
other parts of country. Course of study in- 
cluded Fuels, Plant Design and thesis. Single. 
>>. 

22). " 

Personnel and Training—Military Academy 
graduate, 1939 (B.S.), with extensive Army 
service and experience in training and per- 
sonnel administration; one semester, school of 
Business (Personnel Administration, Labor 
Policy, Management), Columbia University. 
Will go anywhere. Married. (35). 1587. 


Gas Engineer—now employed as consultant and 
general supervisor fora gas conversions com- 
pany; previously engineer for Gas Utilities 
Company; desire new connection in either 
supervisory, administrative, training, or tech- 


nical capacity. Graduate Chemical Engineer. 
1588. 


Depreciation Engineer, Professional registration 
in petroleum and natural gas (Texas). Gradu- 
ate of M. I. T. Twenty years’ experience in 
exploration, production, industrial sales, deple- 
tion and federal regulation. Currently em- 
ployed as accounting adviser. Desires connec- 
tion with large natural gas company. 1589. 


Sales Engineer or Manager—over twenty years 
experience in sales promotion of industrial, 
commercial, househeating and domestic gas 
appliances. This has included selling, install- 
ing and servicing. Desires to hear from ap- 
pliance manufacturer, dealer or utility. 1590. 


Engineer, Supervisor:—Graduate engineer with 
diversified experience in the gas industry. 
Design of production and handling plants, 
gas surveys, studies, etc. Operation, mainte- 


——| 


nance and construction of gas producti 
plants. Distribution operation, maintenang 
and construction. Appraisals and proper 
records. 1591. 


Controller, Assistant Controller, Treasurer, 4, 
sistant Treasurer—Public Utility  specialig 
in accounting systems and procedures, ge 
control, budgeting, finance, statistics, ra 
making and complex regulatory problem 
Eleven years experience with large utiliti« 
assisting executives in policy-making ap 
other administrative duties. M.B.A., Harvari 
graduate School of Business Administratig, 
Young, married veteran. 1592. 


Economic Statistician: Columbia graduate, 1% 
experienced in economic research. Thoroug 
knowledge of modern statistical technique an 
experience in organizing and carrying out x 
search projects. Ability to interpret result 
and express them in concise reports. Marrie 
veteran. Available for immediate employment 
Prefer vicinity of N. Y. C. (27). ; 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Sales Engineer specializing on Gas Fired Uni 
Heaters to cover the Southwest, with heai. 
quarters in Dallas. Prefer a graduate mechani. 
cal engineer with sales experience in th 
Industrial Gas Appliance field. Excellent o 
portunity to grow with a leading manufacture 
of Air Conditioning, Refrigeration and Indy. 
trial Heating Equipment. Your reply statin 
age, education, experience and desired salay 
in the strictest confidence. 0534. 


Gas Engineer—Experienced in water gas ani 
coal gas operations. Distribution experienc: 
helpful but not necessary. Southern New Eng. 
land location. Graduate engineer preferred. 6% 


Sales Engineer—Permanent position sellin 
couplings, fittings and pipe repair products, 
primarily to the gas industry. Previous sales 
experience in this field desirable. Prefer ma 
under 45 free to travel extensively. Salary and 
bonus. All applications considered in strictest 
confidence. Write full details concerning edu. 
cation, experience, compensation requirements 
and other personal data. 


Eastern Utility—Man experienced in accident 
prevention work including program develop. 
ment, training, etc. Please state qualifications, 
age, previous salary background in let. 
ter. 0537. 





National advertising 


(Continued from page 7) 


Gas Section. Particular care is being ex- 
ercised to see that this advertising does 
not feature or solicit certain business 
which must generally be refused at this 
time because of continuing shortages 
and uncertain deliveries of materials and 
equipment urgently needed for plant and 
system expansions. 

Fields covered by industrial and 
commercial gas advertising have been 
selected by a study of markets most 
important to the industry. Three main 
groups of readers are singled out: 

In technical and commercial publica- 
tions, the advertisements reach en- 
gineers, superintendents, works man- 
agers, production personnel—those 





who buy, specify, recommend and are 
responsible for gas equipment. 

In horizontal or general busines 
magazines, the advertisements reach ex 
ecutives and top management who may 
not be technical or operating men, but 
who control the purse strings and have: 
decided voice in determining what type 
of fuel or equipment is purchased. 

In engineering college publications, 
the advertisements reach engineering 
students, faculty members and alumni. 
They tell the story of gas and gas 
equipment to young men who soon 
will take their places in industrial and 
commercial plants. Also reached att 
large bodies of alumni already in it- 
dustry, and faculty members, many of 
whom do consulting work for indus 
trial concerns. 
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ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 

Pres—Frank J. Nugent, Bryant 
Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Alexander MacKenzie, Gen- 
eral Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—Clifford J. Noda, St. Augus- 
tine Gas Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Flor- 
ida Gas Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres—C. W. Organ, Central Illi- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr—T. A. Schlink, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—Louis B. Schiesz, Indiana Gas 
& Water Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., 
500 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres——Adrian Hughes, Baltimore 
Transit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec_—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—T. W. Weigele, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Mid-Southern Gas Association 

Pres—C. B. Zeigler, Public Service 
Co. of N. C., Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—Arnold C. Rathkey, Iowa Pub- 
lic Service Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—-Harold E. Peckham, North- 
ern States Power Co., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—J. W. McAfee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 
W. High Street, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 

Pres—S. A. Morse, Union Gas Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and 
Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres —Edward G. Twohey, Worces- 
ter County Electric Co., Webster, 
Mass. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres—Howard H. Melvin, Cumber- 
land Gas Co., Millville, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—Elmer A. Smith, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—L. A. Farmer, Northern Okla- 
homa Gas Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Pres.—A. F. Bridge, Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 

Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—B. V. Pfeiffer, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres——Dorr P. Hartson, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 
Pres—W. H. Ligon, Nashville Gas 
& Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1230 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dal- 

las 1, Texas. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—W. E. Schubert, Wisconsin 
Michigan Power Co., Appleton, 
Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORIES * 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio * 1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


<4 OFFICERS > 


President 

First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 

Assistant Treasurer 
Managing Director 
Secretary 


Manufactured Gas Department 
Natural Gas Department 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mineola, N. Y 
Mineola, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y 

New York, N. Y 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


<@ SECTION VICE-PRESIDENTS AND CHAIRMEN 


PORN TIE 6s 00 96:00 6 400 64600 0s J. A. WILLIAMS 
W. M. JACOBS 


Residential Gas Section 
Industrial & Commercial Gas Section 
Manufacturers’ Section 


Publicity & Advertising Committee............ R. G. BARNETT 


Technical Section 
Testing Laboratories 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 

Burlington, N. J. 
Portland, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


< DIRECTORS > 


F. M. BANKS 
‘WALTER C. BECKJORD 
A. M. BEEBEE 
EDWARD G. BOYER 
JAMES A. BROWN 
H. R. COOK, JR 

E. H. EACKER 

J. N. GREENE 

O. S. HAGERMAN 
D. P. HARTSON 

R. H. HARGROVE 
LYLE C. HARVEY 

D. A. HULCY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 

F. A. LYDECKER 


Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. MITCHELL 
JAMES S. MOULTON 
E. P. NOPPEL 
D. P. O’KEEFE 
JOHN C. PARKER 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW Youngwood, Pa. 
W. H. RUDOLPH Newark, N. J. 
BGG -S.. Seeds ono scecocedcus Indianapolis, Ind. 
FRANK C. SMITH Houston, Texas 
A. H. STACK 
E. J. TUCKER 
HARRY K. WRENCH 
C. H. ZACHRY 

Newark, N. J. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 


<4 ASSOCIATION STAFF 


H. CARL WOLF 
JOHN W. WEST, JR. 


Managing Director 
Assistant Managing Director 


Assistant Managing Director and 
Director, Natural Gas Dept...GEORGE H. SMITH 


Secretary and Convention Manager. KURWIN R. BOYES 


Secretary, Manufactured Gas Dept. 
and Technical Section....... A. GORDON KING 
‘Controller O. W. BREWER 


Acting Director, 
Bureau of Statistics OTTO E. ZWANZIG 


Secretary, Accounting Section.. THOMAS J. SHANLEY 


Secretary, Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section. ...MAHLON A. COMBS 


Secretary, Residential Gas Section. ..F. W. WILLIAMS 
JESSIE McQUEEN 
H. VINTON POTTER 


Home Service Counsellor 
Coordinator, Promotion 


Secretary, New Freedom Gas Kitchen Program 
NORVAL D. JENNINGS 


Director, Advertising CHARLES W. PERSON 
Director, Publicity GEORGE A. McDONALD 
Director, Testing Laboratories (Cleveland, Ohio) 
EDWIN L. HALL 
Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories 
(Los Angeles, Calif.)............ W. H. VOGAN 


Coordinator, Utilization 
Research EUGENE D. MILENER 


Consultant, Research DR. N. K. CHANEY 


Coordinator, Gas Production Research 
THOMAS LEE ROBEY 
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